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goreceding the date of publication. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


> 
HE French Government signalised the first day of the 
year by a blow at the Anarchists, struck with its usual 
energy when resolved, and its usual desire for histrionic 
effect. M. Raynal, the bold Hebrew who is now Minister of 
the Interior, arranged a plan for the arrest of all known 
Anarchists in France at one and the same moment, and at 
midnight, at a signal given from a telegraph button in the 
Home Office, his orders were carried out. Two thousand 
Anarchists were arrested, all in bed and sleeping, and carried 
off to places of detention, their papers were all seized for 
official perusal, and their machines, where any existed, were 
all impounded. The Anarchists appear to have been com- 
‘pletely taken by surprise, but it is probable that in the general 
alarm which has prevailed among them, their most com- 
promising papers and chemicals have been securely concealed. 
At present the discoveries do not appear to have been im- 
portant, but the French police do not talk much on serious 
occasions, and the Anarchists have received a terrible lesson as 
to their powerlessness against society. The same scientifically 
organised machinery would, if the Chamber had pleased, have 
sent them all to Cayenne, and the Chamber will please, if 
the explosions are continued, or if vengeance be taken for 
these arrests. 





There must be a deep-rooted fear of coming social change 
m Austria, or the Pesther-Lloyd, perhaps the ablest news- 
paper in the Empire, would not use the strange arguments 
with which it defends the present enormous armaments. 
They are, it says, according to the Times’ correspondent, 
absolutely necessary, but not fur international reasons. 
‘There is hardly any risk of war, but it is the armies which 
keep down the otherwise certain social convulsions. There 
is, it continues, a blind hatred of civilisation in the souls of 
millions, and but for the soldiers they would seize the 
weapons of destruction, and dominate the world with dyna- 
mite. Js that not rather too sombre a picture of European 
society, even at this moment ? The Nihilists are but a minute 
section of society in Russia; in France, M. Raynal has cast 
‘his net wide and only caught 2,000 men; the Anarchists 
in Germany, if distinguished from the Socialists, can 
hardly be more numerous than in France; in Austria 
they are constantly arrested without any visible protest 
from the people; and in England, if a great crime were 
committed by them, the very loafers of the pavement would 
be at their throats. The writer in the Pesther-Lloyd forgets, 
tike many other writers, the enormous force which lies sleeping 





in the quiet multitude who never shout at meetings, who like 
“progress”? in a vague way better than stagnation, but who 
have not the slightest intention that either property or the 
payment of wages should come to an end. We do not under- 
rate the usefulness of the soldiery in checking rioting, but 
society rests upon a stronger foundation than the bayonet— 
the determination of the immense majority not to leap off a 
precipice into the unknown. Very few men conceive of a 
heaven to be found by going downwards. 


Sicily appears to be on the edge of a social convulsion. The 
closely packed population of that island—3,250,000 on 10,000 
square miles, or say, a third of Scotland—has been discon- 
tented for years past, and an innovation has inflamed the 
discontent to fury. The majority are paid labourers on low 
wages, and they live, not on the fields, but in the little towns, 
and a recent Act has established in all these towns an octroi. 
The intention was to improve them, but of course the Act 
made provisions dear, and the people declare—truly, we fear— 
that they cannot purchase sufficient food. They have broken 
out, therefore, in twenty-seven towns at once, and, besides 
destroying the octroi buildings, have attacked all official 
places, burning many, and murdering any one who attempted 
to resist, or even to reason, with them. The movement has 
spread throughout the island, and as the people are fierce as 
well as hungry, a general massacre of the upper classes is 
generally feared. That may be the result of panic; but so 
grave is the true situation that, after a long meeting 
of the Cabinet, it was resolved to call out 12,000 Reservists, 
to increase the in the island to 40,000 men, 
and to arm General Morra di Lavriano with dictatorial 
powers. Some fear of French action probably entered into 
these resolves, and the General doubtless will restore order, 
a popular insurrection against repeating-rifles being a futi- 
lity; but the social evil in Sicily is real and exceedingly 
deep-seated. The business of Signor Crispi is to carry an 
agrarian revolution through without injustice, but whether 
he has the necessary boldness of conception, or whether Italy 
will back him with money, is still uncertain. He is fortunately 
a Sicilian. 


force 


The Journal Officiel de la République Frangaise for Decem- 
ber 25th, 1893, contains a financial report addressed to the 
Senate, which gives a complete list of all vessels now under 
construction for the French Navy, or contemplated in the 
Budget proposals for 1894. This paper shows that France 
will have either actually under construction, or in immediate 
contemplation, during 1894, no less than ten first-class battle- 
ships, four so-called coast-defence battle-ships, nine first-class 
cruisers, fourteen second-class cruisers, and four third-class 
cruisers, without reckoning a large number of smaller craft 
of various descriptions and a considerable flotilla of torpedo- 
boats. That is, in all, some forty-one battle-ships and cruisers 
of various classes. England, on the other hand, has only 
eighteen war-ships of various kinds building or contemplated. 
Will not even these figures prove to tte Government that 
unless something is done, and done at once, our Fleet will soon 
be inferior in strength to that of France alone? 


On Monday it became known that a compromise had been 
agreed to between the Government and the heads of the 
Opposition, which would carry the Local Government Bill 
through the House of Commons by January 19th. In consider- 
ation of the Opposition doing all in their power to facilitate this 
object, the Government have agreed to accept Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s amendment to Clause 19 permitting every 
Board of Guardians to co-opt two members, besides the chair- 
man and vice-chairman, from the former ez-oficio members if 
possible; otherwise from outside. They have also agreed that 
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parish rooms which have been maintained for forty years bya 
fund raised entirely by one denomination, are to be classed as 
ecclesiastical charities, and exempted from the operation of 
the Bill. Also amendments by Mr. Chaplin to Mr. Fowler’s 
allotments clause are to be accepted, providing that when 
an allotment exceeds one acre, and even if it reaches the 
maximum of four acres, not more than one acre is to be 
arable land, the remainder being pasture; also that per- 
manent pasture may not be broken up for allotments, and 
that pasture land for allotments may be hired for fourteen 
years instead of seven; nor shall the landlord, after the 
termination of avy allotment occupancy, be liable for com- 
pensation for improvements effected by the tenant, or for 
buildings or fences erected on the land. And there are one 
or two other small changes which the Unionists or Conserva- 
tives have proposed, which are also to be adopted. 


The acceptance of this compromise has immensely ac- 
celerated the passing of the Bill through Committee. 
Indeed, by Thursday night, the seventy-first or last clause 
had been added to the Bill, though many new and postponed 
clauses, of course, remain to be discussed. It is perfectly 
certain that the Bill will be clear of the House of Commons 
long before January 19th, perhaps even almost a week earlier. 
The malcontents are now the Radicals, as represented by Mr. 
A. C. Morton, Mr. Conybeare, and Mr. Channing, who are 
smarting at their desertion by the Government. On the 
other hand, some of the Conservatives are complaining 
bitterly of the ease with which the clauses affecting the 
administration of the Poor-law in London have passed 
through Committee, which they speak of as a gigantic revolu- 
tion which may grievously affect London ratepayers. It 
is said, in reply, that there is no Union in London of which 
the ratepayers will be indifferent to the economical adminis- 
tration of the Poor-law, since there is no Union where the 
advance of the rates will not come out of the pockets of 
those who elect the Guardians of the Poor, whereas in the 
country there are many Unions in which those who pay the 
Poor-rate will be utterly swamped by those who do not them- 
selves pay it at all. 


The first signs of the coming compromise became visible 
yesterday week, when Mr. Fowler proposed a new subsection to 
Clause 19 of the Local Government Bill, allowing the Boards of 
Guardians to elect a chairman and vice-chairman by co-option 
from outside the elected body. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
then gave notice of his intention to move that the Board of 
Guardians should have power to add by co-option two other 
non-elective members to the Board; and Mr. Fowler then 
promised that the suggestion should receive the fullest con- 
sideration from the Government, whereupon two of the 
Radical Members, Mr. Channing and Mr. Burnie, threatened 
the Government with an explosion of Radical wrath if this 
concession should be made, while Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
thanked Mr. Fowler for his assurance. On Monday, when 
Mr. Gladstone was questioned by Sir Donald Macfarlane as to 
his intention to apply the guillotine to hasten the progress of 
the Bill, it became evident from Mr. Gladstone’s reply that the 
concession suggested by Mr. Fowler, and other concessions 
briefly summarised above, had been offered and accepted by 
the Opposition, who had in return promised their influence to 
expedite the passage of the Bill. And accordingly, with the 
exception of a certain squabble on Monday night over the 
question whether women elected to preside over District 
Councils should ipso facto become (as men in that position will 
become) Justices of the Peace, and a few growls from the 
Radicals, everything has gone as merrily as marriage bells, 
and the Government have reaped the full advantage of the 
compromise. The “Old Parliamentary Hand” has hitherto 
hardly appreciated, as we should have expected him to do, the 
extent to which a little compromise reduces political friction. 
Perhaps he will avail himself more freely of this emollient in 
future. 


On Tuesday, the House of Commons, after passing the 
clause transferring certain licensing duties from the Justices 
to the District Councils, took up the question of applying the 
Poor-Jaw portion of the Bill to London and the county boroughs. 
Mr. Talbot moved to omit the subsection, and this led to 
a wrangle as to whether this was not contrary to the compro- 
mise. Ultimately, the House divided, and the application to 


Wednesday, a discussion took place as to the date at which 
the first elections under the Bill could be held. It w 
generally agreed that the day named, April 15th next, was 
near ; and Mr. Fowler announced that the Government would, 
later on, announce another date. It is worth noticing that 
though a great deal of progress was made on Wednesday, no 
division was taken. We trust that the Government wil 
record, for future use, that a compromise on reasonable en 
is a much more effective weapon than the guillotine. 


On Thursday still further progress was made with the 
Parish Councils Bill, and by the end of the sitting the last of 
the old clauses was reached, and only the new and postponed 
clauses now remain to be dealt with. The most interesting 
and important subject dealt with on Thursday was the 
question whether or not thére should be a triennial retire. 
ment of one-third of the Guardians. Sir Charles Dilke 
opposed the provision,—especially in the case of London, where 
he considers its application impossible. Mr. Fowler, however, 
insisted upon the Government propusal, regarding it as 
essential for the purpose of securing continuity of administra. 
tion. Mr. Balfour thereupon intervened with the sensible 
proposal that the Government plan should be the rule, but 
that in cases of exceptional difficulty the County Council 
should be allowed to petition the Local Government Board to 
allow triennial elections of the whole Board. Ultimately the 
clause was made to read that the Guardians “ may ” instead, 
of “shall” retire by thirds. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes arrived at Cape Town on Wednesday 
from Matabeleland, and was presented with an address of 
welcome, signed by the Mayor and other eminent citizens, in- 
cluding Mr. Hofmeyer. In his reply, the Premier of the 
Colony, after stating that the prospectors who had entered 
Matabeleland were greatly pleased by the outlook, declared 
that the success of the operations was due “to the Colonists 
themselves and their friends at home.” There had never been 
a cheaper, and at the same time more humane, campaign. He 
went on to point out that the British Government possessed 
but a small majority in the House of Commons, and had an 
extremely irate section of its forces arrayed against it on the 
Matabele question. “It might be that this would result in 
the dictation of a settlement, and that such terms would be 
demanded from those who had shed their blood in the conquest 
of the country as would be unfair to them and contrary to 
the South African ideal. Should such an event occur, he 
knew his duty as First Minister of the Crown elected of the 
people. If, unfortunately, he had to fight such a cause, he 
would earnestly and resolutely fight it on constitutional lines 
on behalf of the people of this country, who were the children 
of English people, and in that cause he would appeal for sup- 
port to the people of South Africa.” In other words, Mr. 
Rhodes, “the elected of the people,” will, if necessary, call 
on South Africa to support Mr. Rhodes, the “boss ” of the 
Chartered Company, against the Government. We have 
dealt with this threat elsewhere, and will only note here that 
Mr. Rhodes seems to have left some of his astuteness behind 
him at Buluwayo. At the same time, it is difficult not to be 
amused, as well as disgusted, at Mr. Rhodes’s dark hints of 
how well he could play George Washington to poor Lord 
Ripon’s North. Could not Lord Salisbury or Mr. Balfour 
intimate that in the case of an attempt to “ rush ” the Colonial 
Office, they will stand by the Government ? 


The unbroken success of the Chartered Company in Mata- 

beleland has been chequered by a painful disaster. There is 
little room to doubt that Major Wilson and his forty troopers 
have been defeated by the Matabele, and most of them slain. 
Mr. Selous, who knows more of them than any one alive, and 
is of a perfectly cool judgment, heard himself from the 
King’s brother that the entire party had been wiped out. It 
would seem probable that Major Wilson pursued Lobengula 
a little too confidently, that the flying chief had a larger 
force with him than was supposed, and the white men were ex- 
posed to a series of attacks, during which their ammunition was 
expended. They died, however, fighting; and it is rumoured, 
also on Mr. Selous’ authority, that seven got away, and tried 
the long march to Fort Salisbury—an almost hopeless attempt. 
The loss is to be deeply regretted ; but it is less than the early 
English settlers sustained in many a skirmish with the Red 





London and the towns was carried by 68 (118 to 50). On 
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The Viennese correspondent of the Times, who is well 


informed, though probably by Austrians, draws a gloomy 
picture of affairsin Servia. The Radicals have completely 
destroyed the finances, chiefly by corrupt lenity in levying 
the taxes, and the State is nearly bankrupt. The Ministry 
has resigned, and the King, who, since the death of 
his tutor, has no advisers whom he trusts, seems unable 
to find another one. The Parliament, it is stated, is hope- 
lessly incompetent, the electers being too ignorant to 
choose decent men, and the relations between the little 
Kingdom and Austro-Hungary are strained to breaking-point. 
The King, though intelligent, is too young for his great 
position, and has probably caught that disease of suspicion 
which falls upon young Monarchs when they find out 
their first advisers,—and, in fact, all things point to revo- 
lution. The King may, it is true, accidentally call some 
strong soldier to the helm; but if not, the chance 
of an abdication and the reappearance of King Milan is 
considerable. The Army will obey him. He knew at 
least how to govern, and his position as an exile drowned 
in debts cannot have been very pleasant. He broke up 
one Constitution, and if he has not lost his powers in 
luxurious living, he may break up another. As the 
Great Powers interested do not want war, his return 
would probably be treated as an “incident” of no inter- 
national importance, and things would go on quietly for a few 
years more. 


Mr. Labouchere, speaking at Northampton on Wednesday, 
indulged in a grand tirade against the Matabele War, and 
attacked the English settlers there for treating the Africans 
as if they were not human beings, on the strength of asser- 
tions which are quite as unproved as many of those similar 
assertions on previous occasions which have been shown to 
be wholly untrustworthy. Mr. Labouchere’s only remarkable 
sentence appears to have been that in which he expressed 
his wonder that the English people should put up with an 
hereditary caste of “ chuckers-out,”—as he chooses to denote 
the House of Lords. That expression shows a good deal of 
Mr. Labouchere’s political smartness, but it will not injure 
the House of Lords. Perhaps it will rather popularise them. 
We do not think the English constituencies feel half enough 
dislike for partisans who attend meetings only to handle 
roughly those who interrupt their favourite speakers. We 
are not sure that the people do not positively admire that 
class of athletic politicians who argue with their arms and 
fists, not with their tongues. The House of Lords will not be 
at all the worse for being likened to political roughs, though, 
rationally speaking, the comparison is far from a happy one. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has published, in the 
Canterbury Diocesan Gazette, a message to his diocese, 
“Excita te ipsum, admone te ipsum, quidquid de aliis sit, 
non negligas te ipsum,” to which he adds: “ Unwatchful- 
ness over Self, is the secret of poor Service.” The drift of 
this is obvious enough,—namely, “Be unselfish yourselves 
before you preach unselfishness to others;” and this the 
Westminster Gazette clearly sees and gives the Archbishop 
credit for. But it adds very hypercritically: “ But his motto 
is hardly felicitous,—for to the plain man, it is likely, we 
fancy, to get itself translated into some such doggerel para- 
phrase as the following :— 

“Whatever else is said or done, 
Dear friends neglect not number one.” 
‘The “ plain man ” who translates it thus must be a plain man 
with a very plain ignorance of Latin. How the injunction “ to 
rouse oneself up, to admonish oneself, and whatever happens 
with others, not to spare pains with oneself,” can be inter- 
preted as an injunction to “look after number one” in the 
ordinary sense of that phrase, it is not easy to imagine. A 
paper must be very hard up for a chance of picking holes, to 
pick so very superfluous a hole as that. The only criticism 
we should have been inclined to pass on the Archbishop’s 
advice is that it is not always the way to get the best work 
out of yourself to think too much about even your own faults, 
especially in a very self-conscious generation like the present. 


The position of the United States Treasury begins to excite 
serious alarm among Americans. Only three years ago the 
Washington Government was regarded as financially the 
strongest in the world, but the mad extravagance through 











which Protectionists hoped to defend high Tariffs has had 
its natural result, and the Secretary to the Treasury now 
announces a coming deficit of £15,000,000. He will therefore, 
it is stated, ask for powers to borrow £50,009,000 in small 
bonds, which it is believed will be accepted everywhere 
in payment of obligations. 


On Monday, the Manchester Ship-Canal was unofficially 
opened for traffic—the formal and ceremonial opening is to 
take place later—and Manchester became a sea-port, with a 
harbour-master, a Custom-house, and every other attribute of 
ocean traffic. By 5 o’clock in the afternoon there were a 
couple of steamers quietly unloading at the Salford Docks. 
The crowds of enthusiastic shareholders and other patriotic 
Manchester men who lined the sides of the great waterway 
up which tke procession of ships passed from the sea, formed 
a very impressive spectacle, and proved how intense is the 
local feeling in favour of the Canal. This is the best 
possible augury for its success. The first ship entered 
at the Custom-house on Monday night was the ‘ Albatross,’ 
from Rotterdam. She is a steel screw-steamer of 1,450 tons, 
250 ft. long, 37 ft. beam, and 18 ft. 6 in. in depth. With a 
miscellaneous cargo of 500 tons, her draught was a little 
under 15 ft. The engines have an indicated horse-power of 

273. It was on her account that the first Canal-dues—£103 
—were paid. We have de.lt with the prospects of the Canal 
elsewhere, but will only say here that everything seems to 
point to the Canal proving a source of increased prosperity 
to Manchester. 


On December 25th, Mr. Dillon addressed a Nationalist 
meeting at Lurgan in words which even he will find it diffi- 
cult to explain away. He told his audience that he would 
explain to them why “we are not encouraging any [land] 
agitation in the country now.” His explanation was _per- 
fectly frank. ‘ Because there is a Government in power who 
are doing their best to give us the whole government of the 
country into our own hands, and of course we, like reasonable 
men, would rather settle the Irish land question by law, as it 
ought to be settled, peaceably and reasonably, than by violent 
agitation in the country. If we can get Home-rule, 
we will settle all these matters very soon. But if the 
Tories ever get back into power before we get Home-rule, I 
believe there will be one of the biggest land agitations that has 
ever been seen yet, and then will be seen the necessity of 
dealing generously with the evicted tenants.” And yet the 
Gladstonians tell us we are most unfair to the able and 
moderate statesmen who lead the Anti-Parnellite Party, when 
we venture to suggest that they cannot be trusted to deal 
with the Irish land question. It remains to be said that we 
quote from an extract from the Freeman’s Journal of Decem- 
ber 27th, 1893, reprinted in “* Notes from Ireland.” 

The Gazette of January 3rd announces that the Queen has 
conferred the Victoria Cross upon Surgeon-Major Lloyd, of 
the Army Medical Staff, for his gallantry during the opera- 
tions against the Kachins last year. During the attack on 
the Sima fort by the Kachins on January 6th, 1893, the com- 
manding officer, Captain Morton, while visiting a picket about 
eighty yards distant, was wounded. Surge a-Major Lloyd, 
accompanied by a native officer, at once ran vut to help him 
under a heavy fire. When, however, the wounded man was 
reached, it was found necessary to send back for more help, 
and Surgeon-Major Lloyd had thus to remain with Captain 
Morton for some minutes. The enemy, who were within ten 
or fifteen paces, were all the time keeping up a heavy fire, and 
killed four men,—one of them being a bugler who was helping 
to carry Captain Morton. The Victoria Cross was probably 
never earned more gallantly. Surgeon-Major Lloyd would 
have delighted Frederick the Great as one of the men who 
show no violent wish to “live for ever.” His example is also 
useful to the soldier in showing that there are practically no 
war risks through which it is impossible to come out with 
safety. That is a very important lesson for those who have 
to fight. Soldiers will run almost any amount of risk, but 
the certainty of death is apt to appal. It is sad to record 
that the man, to save whom Surgeon-Major Lloyd risked his 
life so bravely, died almost directly he was taken into the fort. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE COMPROMISE WITH THE OPPOSITION. 


CHANGE has come over the policy of the Govern- 
ment since last week, and there is now evidence 
that instead of desiring to multiply the excuses for a 
speedy Dissolution and a pitched battle with the House 
of Lords, there is a disposition to find a via media, and 
carry some more or less fruitful legislation, on the 
strength of which they can go to the constituencies with 
some achievements to point to, and without relying too 
much on the (very questionable) unpopularity of the Upper 
House. Mr. Cobb is no longer directing the progress of 
the Local Government Bill. Mr. A. C. Morton is estranged. 
Sir William Harcourt is no longer in his glory. Mr. 
Gladstone himself is peaceable and easy to be entreated ; 
and there is absolutely the prospect of some three weeks 
or a month of broken rest for the House of Commons 
before the next Session begins. The Local Government 
Bill is to be completed in the Lower House by the 20th of 
this month. Then there is to be an adjournment of about 
three weeks, to let the House of Lords discuss and amend 
it. It is apparently hoped that these discussions and 
amendments will not be of a very drastic character, 
and will result in modifications on which the Govern- 
ment and the Opposition may come to some com- 
promise, and that Parliament may be summoned for a 
new Session, and may meet before the end of February ; 
nay more, that the debate on the Address may not prove 
to be a very serious and protracted affair. 

The Press has been very busy in a squabble as to 
which of the two parties has carried off the substantial 
advantages of this compromise. We do not suppose, 
for our own part, that any one can as yet answer this 
question. Probably there are as yet no means on 
either side of judging how far the change of attitude 
will go. We hold that, if a compromise that results 
in passing an important Bill has really taken place, 
it is quite certain not to be limited, as the West- 
minster Gazette and the Daily News contend, to the par- 
ticular concessions made to the Unionist Party. Those 
concessions are no doubt material in relation to the Poor- 
law clauses,—in other words, to the clauses which merely 
affect the District Councils as distinguished from the 
Parish Councils,—but it would be quite impossible, we 
think, for the House of Lords to accept those conces- 
sions without requiring something like equivalent con- 
cessions in relation to the subsection concerning 
Parish Councils which Mr. Cobb was allowed to en- 
graft so abruptly and unexpectedly upon the Bill. 
The evidence is that some general understanding has been 
arrived at between the leaders to moderate the violence 
of the changes which the Bill will effect. And if this 
is the case, it is all but certain that the understanding is 
retrospective as well as prospective. Mr. Fowler is once 
more in the ascendant, and that means that the House of 
Lords will be encouraged, rather than discouraged, so to 
modify what has been already done, as to bring the earlier 
portions of the Bill into tolerable harmony with the later 
portions. We cannot ourselves doubt that the Lords will 
insist on some modification of the revolutionary subsection 
which snatches the administration of all the older parish 
charities out of the hands of the founders’ trustees, and 
transfers that administration to elective trustees. Mr. 
Fowler himself was notoriously unwilling to accept tbat 
change; and now that he has recovered his ascendency 
in the conduct of the Bill, it is common-sense to assume 
that the House of Lords will not be snubbed, but ratber 
met half-way, when they endeavour to restore the modera- 
tion which Mr. Fowler intended to impress on his Bill. As 
we construe the compromise, there has been some dispute 
in the Cabinet, in which the balance has turned again to 
Mr. Fowler’s side, and the Government are no longer 
anxious to precipitate the conflict with the Lords. 

This, at any rate, is Mr. Redmond’s reading of the 
situation. He has declared his conviction that some 
change unfavourable to the prospects of the self-govern- 
ment of Ireland has taken place, and that there will now 
be at least a reprieve for the Government, and perhaps 
even another Session of more or less successfu] though 
uphill work. Of course, the compact with the Welsh 
Members cannot be evaded. The Welsh Disestablishment 





measure must come on, and will no doubt breed new 
storms in the House of Commons. But the House of 
Lords may well be trusted to give the coup de grice to 
that measure, and the Government may calculate that if 
some sort of understanding with the minority can be 
effected, a new Registration Bill may be carried even 
through the Upper House, which would improve their 
chances at the General Election. The Conservatives are 
evidently not anxious to pose as the sworn foes of all 
popular measures, nor are the House of Lords anxious to 
be identified with mere resistance. It may be quite 
possible,—though, of course, that remains to be seen,— 
to protract the crisis of the struggle without giving any 
decisive advantage to either party. For the present, the. 
mind of the Gladstonians seems to be that they had better 
not go to the country with a purely blank record as regards 
popular legislation, while the mind of the Opposition 
seems to be that they had better not go to the country 
with the reputation of having blankly vetoed all popular 
legislation. But how far these more or less convergent 
states of mind will survive the initial conflicts of the next 
Session is an insoluble problem. For the present they 
seem likely to result in some sort of Local Government 
Bill for England and Wales passing both Houses. 

What sort of measure that will turn out in practice to be: 
is not so easy to decide. It is evident that the Conser- 
vatives hope to make it one which, while it satisfies the 
popular demand for self-government, and perhaps relaxes. 
the Poor-law in the case of the industrious and aged poor 
in very hard times, will not dangerously revolutionise the 
system, and will not end in a mere plundering of the 
landlords under cover of a compulsory Allotment-law. 
Whether the power, which has been agreed to by the Glad- 
stonians, of granting the Boards of Guardians the right of 
co-opting four men of experience to help the elected 
members in administering their duties, will result in 
making these Councils sober and prudent, is, we should 
think, very doubtful. They are to co-optfrom the class of ez- 
officio Guardians of the Poor, if they can; but if they cannot, 
they may go outside. And it is by no means certain that 
they will not often find it convenient to ignore the old 
ex-officio Guardians at their disposal, and to go outside to 
men of the class to whom the elective Councillors them- 
selves belong. No doubt, so long as the District Couneils. 
remain under the influence of the class who at present. 
administer the Poor-law and dispense justice, the Poor- 
law Guardians will co-opt prudent men. But if those 
who elect once get the bit between their teeth, we might. 
have,—though we hope we never shall have,—District 
Councils of a very Jacobin character, and the power 
to co-opt from outside, used only to emphasise instead 
of to control the Jacobin element in them. The best that 
can be said for Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s proposal, as 
the Government have accepted it, is that it will probably 
soften down the abruptness of the change which lies 
before us, and give the elective Guardians time to hear 
all that the wisest and most prudent of the county gentle- 
men have to say against wild or rash experiments. The 
concessions made by the Government to Mr. Chaplin, with 
relation to the compulsory provision of allotments, are per- 
haps more important. But after all, a great deal more 
will depend on the prudence and moderation of the Local 
Government Board itself, which reserves a good deal of 
control over the administrative discretion of the District 
Councils, than on any of the provisions which the Con- 
servatives have got the Government to accept. We are 
on the eve of great changes. We can only hope that Mr. 
Fowler’s successors may share Mr. Fowler’s evident desire 
to keep those changes within moderate bounds. It is 
something, at least, that Mr. Fowler has recovered his 
ascendency over the Local Government Bill. We augur 
more from that than from the particular concessions to 
which he has obtained the consent of his colleagues. 

On the whole, we derive more satisfaction from the con- 
viction that Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet themselves begin to 
suspect that they are outrunning English opinion in their 
Radicalism, than from any of the special concessions made. 
Evidently, they doubt the wisdom of their recent appeal to 
the extreme men, and conceive that if they do not retrace 
their steps, they may receive but a short shrift at the 
hands of the country. That is a satisfactory omen, and 
the Radicals are perfectly aware that it is not one which 
holds out any hope of their soon winning influence in the 
country. The working-class constituencies are not en- 
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thusiastic for Mr. Burns. The rural constituencies are not 
enthusiastic for Mr. Cobb and Mr. Alpheus Cleophas 
Morton. It is probable that the Government will gain 
more by throwing cold water over these extremists than 
they could ever have gained by exaggerating the demo- 
watic features of their measure. But though they are 
wise in their rather tardy political hedging, we do not 
suppose that they can long escape the “ manifest destiny a 
which compels them to fulfil the promises of their New- 
castle programme. So soon as they bring forward their 
Evicted Tenants’ Bill and their Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, they will find it almost impossible to adopt any 
attitude which sober Englishmen can defend and approve. 
The gadfly of Radicalism will then pursue them till they 
rush into a policy fatal to their popularity and their 
existence. 
THE OUTBREAK IN SICILY. 


T is a pity that it would not pay the journals of Europe 

I to launch their special correspondents into Sicily. 
They would behold a most interesting scene, which, if well 
described, would enable this generation to understand 
why the French Revolution took for a moment so unhappy 
and violent a form. The Sicilian people are almost 
exactly in the position of the people of the worst districts 
of France in 1790. They have just woke up to conscious- 
ness, and they have not sufficient bread. Inhabiting the 
most fertile island in the world, where every product alike 
of temperate and subtropical regions grows to perfec- 
tion, they are probably the most miserable population in 
all Europe. Everything for them depends upon the land, 
and the land is held upon the worst of all conceivable 
tenures, in huge blocks, owned, not by great landlords, as 
is so often asserted, but by family coparcenaries. A 
great landlord can always be liberal, and may be 
benevolent, but the system of compulsory division at 
death in Sicily splits the right to the product of the 
estate without dividing the estate itself. The coparceners 
seldom agree, especially to a reduction of profits; they 
never reside on their estates, where, indeed, they would 
be compelled to live under special police protection ; and 
they leave everything to bailiffs, whose efficiency is 
appraised by the amount of money sent yearly to the 
family corporations. There are in most districts no 
tenants, the lands being cultivated on the old “lati- 
fundia” principle,—that is, in huge farms worked by 
bailiffs who can only keep their position by keeping wages 
down. At no recent time have these wages more than 
sufficed for the few wants of a Sicilian labourer, and now 
with the heavy taxation of Italy, the imposition of an 
octroi—which affects every labourer, because his living- 
room is not on the land, but in the great villages called 
towns—and some local rise of prices due to the drought 
of last year, the people declare they have not enough to 
eat. This is confirmed, we see, by observers from Rome; 
and though we cansot tell whether this highly dramatic 
incident reported by a correspondent of the Daily News 
as occurring at Terrasini, a town of seven thousand people, 
has been coloured for effect, it is true alike to the situa- 
tion and to a certain histrionic instinct in Sicilians :— 
“The people rebelled against the Communal administra- 
tion, burning the bureaux of the taxes. A company of 
bersaglieri arrived to put a stop to the disorder, and the 
lieutenant ordered his men to make ready to fire. At 
that moment a woman ran up to the lieutenant, and holding 
out to him a portrait of Queen Margaret, asked him to 
kiss it; while at the same time the rioters, men and women, 
suddenly sank on their knees in front of the soldiers, 
crying out ‘Kill us, we are already dying of hunger!’ 
The lieutenant ordered the soldiers to retire, and the riot 
was at an end.” The distress appears to be universal 
throughout the island, and the Government have informa- 
tion which leads them to apprehend an insurrection which 
would probably lead to a general massacre of all bailiffs 
and agents of authority. There are no inhabited chateaux 
to burn, as in France, so the rage of the people concen- 
trates itself on these classes, of whom the latter at least 
are more innocent even than the chateau-owners were. 
We know, from the example of Ireland and our own early 
trade riots, how fierce a pinched mob of illiterate men 
can be, and the Sicilians are more dangerous than 
either Irish cottiers or the Sheffield workmen of forty 
years ago. They have virtues of their own, courage 
being one of them, and a capacity for steady in- 











dustry which English visitors miss, because, like the 
Oriental races, they begin work at 4 a.m., and loaf 
about after 3 o’clock. That is, however, a long stint of 
labour; and as a matter of fact in the mainland, when 
severe work has to be done, the dusky Sicilians are pre- 
ferred to native Neapolitans. On the other hand, they 
are a fierce race, bad-tempered from centuries of privation, 
with a deep tinge of the Arab in their blood, and the 
liability to sudden accesses of bloodthirsty fury which 
accompanies that admixture. They have, too, no natural 
leaders, the gentry having retreated to the cities, and 
their place has been taken by agitators who are probably 
seeking ideals which are purely destructive. When fairly 
roused, the Sicilians fear nothing, and we can quite 
believe the statement that they, who are among the most 
superstitious of mankind, are killing priests, and that the 
officers in command of troops hesitate to fire because they 
would have to kill so many before the passionate Sicilians 
could persuade themselves to retire. Crispi, who is a 
Sicilian, knows his countrymen well, and has recognised 
this peculiarity by demanding as the first condition of 
restored order that the garrison of the island shall be 
raised to forty thousand men, a force which, in any other 
disturbed “ region ” cf Italy, would be completely beyond 
the public need. 

An Army of that size well directed can, of course, hold 
down Sicily, and the Italian Government is probably 
merciful in entrusting its General, General Morra di 
Lavriano, with the whole powers of the executive. 
Nothing is so horrible as a prolonged agrarian war, and 
it is better that the people should understand at once 
that, pending reforms, they must implicitly obey orders. 
Nothing, however, can be effected by force unless it is fol- 
lowed by a removal of some, at least, of the causes of bit- 
terness, and Signor Crispi has yet to show whether he has 
either the capacity or the power for heroic legislation. He 
has to carry through a Revolution without revolutionary 
violence or revolutionary injustice, and it is doubtful if a 
majority of his countrymen will support him. He can, 
for the moment, suspend the octroi laws, which indeed 
have suspended themselves, but he must do much more 
than that. If he had time to work it out, the best pallia- 
tive probably would be to prohibit holdings in co-partner- 
ship, thus connecting each owner with some fraction of the 
great estate, and to compel residence for six months in 
the year under penalty of forfeiture. The resident land- 
lord would soon be driven into lenient ways, and the result 
would probably be the general adoption of the metayer 
system which, though almost inconceivable to Englishmen, 
works well in a population accustomed to defeat chicanery 
by minute observation. The landlord of a vineyard leased 
on the half-and-half system will count the bunches of 
grapes rather than be defrauded of half a lira, while 
the peasant, who is, in fact, a gardener, knows every worm 
in his field by sight. With a peasantry once contented, 
and therefore orderly, Sicily would become in ten years 
the winter-garden of Europe, with all Northern million- 
aires, and all who dread the cold, flocking into its villages, 
and spending sums which, to Sicilians accustomed to think 
in coppers, would seem almost fabulous. That process, 
however, would be a slowone. The landlords, accustomed 
for generations to the cities, would never take readily to the 
country life, and the splitting up of the properties would: 
be embarrassed by the want of suitable residences. The 
disease, we fear, is too acute fcr such slow remedies; and 
of quick remedies, only one would succeed, and that might 
demand considerable compensations. If from next Lady- 
Day every labourer were entitled to demand so many 
acres of the estate to be worked on the metayer system, 
we believe the unrest would cease, and there would be no. 
injustice beyond what we ourselves have committed in 
Ireland. The landlords could remain, if. they pleased, 
abroad, leaving the old bailiffs to count the grapes and 
olives, and measure the corn, while the peasantry could 
commence without capital, living as they do now at a dis- 
tance from work, but putting up houses as they saved the 
necessary funds. This plan, however, though we believe 
it perfectly feasible, might demand compensations, the 
latifundia system producing large returns in good years, 
and would certainly require heavy advances to tide the 
peasantry over the first year of change. It is at this 
point that Signor Crispi will experience opposition. The 
trouble is one of those which could be cured by a great 
ruler with a despotic will, but it has to be cured in this 
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instance by popular representatives. The Italian electors 
will ask why Rentes are to be increased, and therefore 
their taxes, in order to benefit Sicily,—or rather, as 
they will put it, to keep up the incomes of landlords 
who have done nothing for their possessions, not even 
spending their incomes, or a portion of their in- 
comes, in them. And the inhabitants of the old 
Kingdom of Naples will especially ask why, if this 
is the cure for Sicilians, it is not also the cure for 
them, who are nearly as wretched, and throughout great 
districts, from the effects of the same antiquated system 
of tenure. We greatly doubt if Signor Crispi could carry 
such Bills through Parliament, where all disaffected groups 
would join in the opposition, or whether, if he dissulved, 
the electors would not reject his proposals as too extrava- 
gant. Itis to Signor Crispi’s advantage in such a crisis 
to be a Sicilian, for he knows his ground, and may be pre- 
pared with some other kind of alternative ; but it is also to 
his disadvantage, for it will raise a suspicion of favouritism 
towards his own island people. It is a hard knot he has 
to disentangle, and if he disentangles it, the world outside 
Italy will think more highly of his statesmanship and of 
his claim to be for Italy the “ necessary man” than it has 
ever hitherto, though generally friendly, been enabled to 


think. 

| = Mr. Cecil Rhodes is wise, he will refrain from 
I. threatening the people of this country as he did at 
the Cape last Wednesday. They have stood a good deal 
from him, but he will find there is a limit. When for his 
own purposes he supplied the Irish Nationalists with a 
large sum of money to be used in the work of making 
government impossible in Ireland, the country passed 
by the action with a kind of half-knowing, half-unintelli- 
gent cynicism. Here was a strong man who let it be 
known that his ideal was to do for South Africa what 
Clive did for India. But Clive was not too nice or too 
scrupulous in his methods. Too much, then, must not be 
expected from Mr. Rhodes, and he must be allowed the 
latitude always given to the pioneers of Empire. But 
though the nation may have put up with the methods 
adopted by Mr. Rhodes to get his Charter passed un- 
challenged, we do not believe that it will be pleased 
at the veiled threats contained in the Cape Town speech. 
John Bull, no doubt, takes kindly to bamboozling, but 
he does not like being bullied. That is a fact which 
we should have imagined would not have escaped so 
astute a person as Mr. Cecil Rhodes; but perhaps the 
intoxication of the victory over Lobengula had upset his 
usual good judgment. We take it that Mr. RKhodes’s 
general rule is to gain his point by the easiest means at 
his disposal, and to give always the minimum of offence. 
In this case, at any rate, he has not acted on it. 

In effect, his Cape Town speech is a declaration that the 
settlement of the newly acquired territories in Matabelv- 
land must be conducted on his lines, and not on those of 
the Government ; and he goes on to hint with great frank- 
ness that if he is not allowed to have things his own way, 
he will agitate South Africa against the English connection. 
Of course, Mr. Rhodes talks about constitutional action, 
but that is mere common form. There is, in his speech, 
the unmistakable ring which threatens independence if 
the Mother-country does not yield,—the ring of the 
speeches made in America a hundred and twenty years 
ago, and in Australia during the convict agitation. We 
do not, of course, mean in writing thus to condemn this 
tone per se, but it is essential to note the true spirit of 
the speech. Let us try to look a little closer into Mr. 
Rhodes’s threats. To begin with, we must point out in 
the strongest possible way that we ourselves would never 
do anything to repeat the blunder which Lord North 
committed in America. If any homogeneous Colony were 
deliberately to demand independence, we hold that such 
demand ought to be granted. If, then, Cape Colony, because 
she considered we had acted unwisely in controlling the 
Chartered Company in Mashonaland, were to choose to 
demand her independence, we should be clearly, if reluc- 
tantly, in favour of granting her request. But because 
we allowed the Cape to separate, we should not there- 
fore think it necessary to fling after her Bechuana- 
land, Mashonaland, Matabeleland, and the rest of the 
British dominions in South Africa. Those territories 
have been acquired by England, and not by the Cape 
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Colonists, and are, directly or indirectly, paid fo 
and not by them. The an then, that an saa 
set up in Cape Colony is to be allowed to control the 
action of the British Government in Matabeleland s 
absurd. No doubt it would be most unwise not to take 
into account the wishes of the Cape Colonists, but to 
allow them to force a particular settlement on us at the su 
gestion of Mr. Rhodes is absurd. In our opinion, the ideal 
arrangement would be one under which South Africa would 
become a dominion like Canada, and be endowed with all 
the lands up to the Zambesi, just as Canada obtained 
the vast territories of the North-West. Unfortunately 
however, the politicians at the Cape have hitherto shown 
no desire to accept these responsibilities. Instead of de. 
manding their “back lands,” they have, we believe, re. 
fused to undertake the necessary expenses of occupation 
In order, then, to keep effective possession of the territory 
assigned to England by international agreement, the 
South Africa Chartered Company was formed—a Company 
holding certain definite relations to the British Govern. 
ment. With these relations Cape Colony has no right to 
interfere, even though Mr. Rhodes may happen to be 
Premier of Cape Colony as weli as managing director of 
the Chartered Company. No doubt if a South African 
Dominion were formed, and was able to make terms with 
the shareholders of the Chartered Company, the United 
Kingdom ought to, and would, hand over all the lands up 
to the Zambesi to the New Dominion. Till, however, that 
happens, the Cape has no locus standi for interfering in 
Matabeleland. 

We have thought it necessary to protest against the 
absurd and impudent assumption that because Mr, 
Rhodes, by a very clever manipulation of the Colonial 
political machine, has become Prime Minister of the 
Cape, he can, when he is treating with the Colonial Office 
as a director of the Chartered Company, pose as the 
“elected” arbiter of all South Africa. But because 
we object to the formula, Cape Colony = Mr. Rhodes, 
and Mr. Rhodes = Chartered Company, therefore the 
British Government is “ trampling on the free” when it 
insists on its rights under the Charter, we must not 
be supposed to support Mr. Labouchere’s wild and 
ridiculous notions about Matabeleland. We do not be- 
lieve in the double dose of original virtue in Lobengula 
and his people, or in the double dose of original sin in the 
white settlers. On the contrary, we hold that the over- 
throw of the Matabele, and the “wiping out” of their 
murdering, plundering [mpis, is much to the good. The 
roughest and most reckless colonist is a good deal better 
than the best Matabele. Again, we are quite prepared to 
agree that the men who so successfully broke up Loben- 
gula’s power ought to be generously dealt with, and 
such a settlemeut effected as will give the whites an 
opportunity to develop the country to the full. We 
should, too, be inclined, prima facie, to trust more to 
Mr. Rhodes’s knowledge as to the best way of effecting 
this than to Lord Ripon’s. When, however, it comes to 
Mr. Rhodes threatening the Mother-country, in his 
capacity as “the elected of the people,” unless she 
yields to him, ‘hands down,’ when he makes demands 
in his other capacity of the “boss” of the Chartered 
Company, it is time to make a protest. Mr. Rhodes 
must learn that even if he has interested in his 
Company almost “every one one ever heard of,’—i.e., 
all the world, from Mr. Schnadhorst to the Duke 
of Fife,—he does not yet rule the United Kingdom. 
Lord Ripon is not a Colonial Secretary in whom we 
have any great confidence, but even he must be 
supported in face of such an attempt to rush the 
settlement of Matabeleland, as is displayed in Mr. 
Rhodes’s speech. Before we leave the subject, we may as 
well say plainly what we think of Mr. Rhodes and his 
policy. So far as he is working in the direction of secur- 
ing South Africa for the English race, or, if you will, for 
the united English and Dutch races, we are heartily with 
him, even though his schemes should end in a semi-inde- 
pendent dominion like that of Canada. Meantime, we 
feel that he is a Clive who requires a good deal of watch- 
ing. Men who act as Mr. Rhodes acted in regard to the 
Irish Party, and whose financial operations are as exten- 
sive and peculiar as those which are intertwined round the 
Chartered Company, may be doing the Empire yeoman 
service, but they need to be carefully looked after. All 
the more is this vigilance necessary when the modern 
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Clive has contrived to stand well with the leaders of all 
the parties in the State—with the Tories, the Liberals, 
and the Irish—and to have secured hostages, in the shape 
of co-directors or shareholders, from every section of the 
olitical world. Remember that such vigilance does not 
necessarily mean disapproval of Mr. Rhodes’s South 
African ideal. A wise nation, like a wise householder, 
never gives a blank cheque. That is all. When men 
talk as Mr. Rhodes talked at Cape Town on Wednesday, 
the wisdom o the rule is sufficiently apparent. 


. 


THE HORNCASTLE ELECTION. 


F course there ought to be no kind of doubt as to the 

result of the Horncastle election. Mr. Stanhope was 
carried by a good substantial majority in 1892 of over 
seven hundred ; and though the Gladstonian candidate is 
a first-rate electioneerer, a capable speaker, and has been 
sedulously nursing the constituency for more than a year, 
he ought to have no chance o greatly reducing, much 
less extinguishing, the majority which Mr. Stanhope then 
obtained, unless Mr. Gladstone’s name and fame have 
made great strides in that part of Lincolnshire in the last 
year and a half. 
to have made an excellent impression, and though he 
cannot personally command so great a following as 
the statesman who was one of the most trusted mem- 
bers of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, he succeeds to much 
of the territorial influence and to the traditions which 
Mr. Stanhope wielded. But for one rather remarkable 
characteristic of Mr. Torr’s candidature, we should 
have but little reason for anxiety on the subject; 
but that characteristic is so curious and exceptional that 
it greatly complicates the situation. We refer to the 
curiously hybrid character of Mr. Torr’s politics. He has 
received the full official sanction of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment, and yet the last thing that would occur to any one 
who was describing him only by his own account of his 
own opinions, would be to speak of him as a Gladstonian. 
He may be regarded as a very fair, though not very 
staunch Conservative, as a tolerable Liberal Unionist, as 
an excellent Independent apparently educating himself for 
the leadership of a new fourth party if there were but two 
or three others of his own way of thinking, but assuredly 
not as a Gladstonian. In the first place, though he wishes 
to see Ireland receiving as much self-government as is 
consistent with the safety of the Empire, he will not hear 
of the Irish having a representation in the British 
Parliament as well as a separate Parliament of their own 
at Dublin. In other words, he is wholly opposed to the 
most characteristic feature of the Ministerial scheme, 
which was discussed so elaborately in the summer, and 
carried through the House of Commons by the use of the 
guillotine. That is his first political heresy as a Glad- 
stonian, but certainly not his greatest. If there be one 
feature more than another which signalises the principles 
of the Gladstonian Party in Great Britain, it is their 
internecine hostility to Establishments. All of them are 
pledged to pull down the Establishment in Scotland and 
in Wales; most of them, indeed all who are thoroughly 
Gladstonian at heart, are opposed to the Establishment in 
England, and eager to undermine its foundations, though 
they are not yet ready for the practical measure which is to 
revolutionise our ecclesiastical policy in England. Mr. Torr 
is entirely hostile to any such policy as the secularisatiun of 
Church property at all. He not only objects strongly to 
its diversion to educational uses, he advocates its applica- 
tion to the policy of “ concurrent endowment.” Now, if 
there be a political view which has been visited by the 
anathemas of the Gladstonian Party and of Mr. Gladstone 
himself, it is the policy of concurrent endowment. Even 
in Ireland, where there was, in our opinion, so overwhelm- 
ing a case for it, it was stamped with a black mark from 
the very beginning, and it would be hard to find a single 
friend of Disestablishment, we imagine, in Wales or Scot- 
land, especially in Wales, who would not turn even more 
scornfully away from the proposal of concurrent endow- 
ment than from the proposal to leave the Establishment 
unmolested. Concurrent endowment, however, is the 
only plan which reconciles Mr. Torr to any policy of 
Disendowment at all. Any other mode of disposing of the 
endowments than to devote them in some form or other 
to the service of God is, in his view, “sacrilege.” 
Here is a Gladstonian heresy indeed, and one which 
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will, we imagine, alienate as completely any serious 
dissenter of the ordinary type in Horncastle, as a pro- 
fession of personal devotion to Lord Salisbury himself. 
But even this singular heresy does not fill up the list of 
Mr. Torr’s Gladstonian heresies. In relation to the Educa- 
tion policy, he is not at all a “ favourer” of Mr. Acland, 
but objects very strongly to the special policy of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Minister of Education. And most curious, 
though not perhaps most important, of all,—though we 
believe that the subject has a considerable local im- 
portance in that part of Lincolnshire,—instead of being 
an adherent of the great financial principle of the Glad- 
stonians, that land is not adequately taxed, and that it 
should bear a heavier relative taxation, as compared with 
personal property, than it now does, Mr. Torr would like to 
see taxation transferred from land to personal property, in- 
stead of from personal property to land. We can imagine 
the indignation with which Mr. Gladstone would visit such 
a doctrine, if it were enunciated by his foes. How he will 
view it in a professed supporter, we cannot imagine. 

But here we have a sufficient list of Mr. Torr’s heresies 
to make it exceedingly doubtful whether, if he carried the 
seat, it could be said to have been carried for Mr. Glad- 
stone or not, though there is no doubt that Mr. Torr is 
supported officially by Mr. Gladstone’s Whips, and that 
he would be accompanied to the table when he took the 
oath by Gladstonian, and not by Conservative, backers. 
There may be much question, however, how far the 
election of Mr. Torr would strengthen Mr. Gladstone’s 
already greatly divided party; but there can be no 
question at all that, whether it strengthened his party 
directly or not, the loss of a firm Unionist in the place of 
Mr. Stanhope, would very greatly weaken the party led 
by Mr. Balfour. What is wanted is not merely a good 
Unionist, but also a good Unionist who, by his standing 
and influence in the county and the country, would 
more or less (of course it must at first be rather less 
than more) supply the place of the influential leader 
whom the Unionists have lost. The question, ther 
fore, for the electors of the Horncastle Division 
Lincolnshire, is whether they wish to weaken the Unionist 
Party without materially strengthening the party of 
their opponents. If we give credit to the agricultural 
labourers (with whom undoubtedly the chief power in the 
Horncastle Division lies) for the shrewdness of their class, 
they will not be so foolish as to elect a man who will not 
add to Mr. Gladstone’s resources, while he will seriously 
diminish Mr. Balfour’s. The agricultural labourer knows 
exactly what it means to prefer that which is neither fish nor 
flesh nor fowl nor good red-herring to the solid food of a 
hearty Englishman. Yet that is exactly what he will do in 
the political region, if he transfers his support from the 
Unionists to Mr. Torr. If, indeed, Mr. Torr went in boldly 
for Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and the agricultural labourers 
approve that policy, there would be nothing more to be said. 
But to give a vote for a new Fourth Party would be to 
proclaim themselves indifferent as to the exercise of their 
natural political influence in the House of Commons at all. 

It is another and a still more curious question what it is 
that has induced Mr. Torr to take this highly unique line 
between the two parties. As far as regards the Church, 
we are quite willing to believe that it is due simply to his 
own deep personal convictions, but that can hardly be true 
of his vacillation between Mr. Gladstone and the Unionists 
on the question of Home-rule, and his leaning to the 
landed interest on the question of finance. In these 
matters, we imagine that his instinct as an electioneerer 
has guided him, and we hope that the true meaning of his 
course is this,—that the Gladstonians of the county are 
themselves seriously divided on the subject of giving the 
Irish a double representation, and on the subject of putting 
fresh burdens on the already greatly burdened land. If 
that be so, as we strongly suspect, it is a good omen for 
the Unionists that the Gladstonian Party is thus cracking 
and splitting on two of the most important articies of 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy. We heartily believe and hope 
that the result of Mr. Torr’s candidature may prove that, 
personally agreeable as he has made himself to the Horn- 
castle constituency, they will not sacrifice their own legiti- 
mate political influence to display their personal kindness 
forhim. They will, we hope, return Lord Willoughby by 
an almost equal, if not an increased, majority to that by 
which a year-and-a-half ago they returned Mr. Stanhope- 
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THE DECAY OF JURIES. 


HE verdict in the Aigues-Mortes affair is a very bad 
business from whatever point of view it may be re- 
garded. That affair was really a massacre of Italian 
workmen by French workmen, because the former were 
Ttalians and competitors for work. The facts have been 
admitted by the French Government, compensation has 
been given to the families of the victims, and the guiltiest 
of the assailants have been placed upon their trial. The 
responsible authorities of France, in fact, did their duty 
as well as they could, but the effect of their action has 
been destroyed by what is in reality a popular vote. The 
jury have acquitted all the prisoners, and this in the 
teeth of their own confession that the prosecution was 
justified, and that they were guilty. We should have 
expected a verdict with extenuating circumstances, on the 
ground that the whole affair was an unusually bad riot, 
in which passion got loose, but in which there was no 
complete evidence of premeditation, and we should not 
have been surprised if the jury had fixed on two or three 
as ringleaders, and let the remainder off ; but the acquittal 
en masse is a defiance of justice only to be explained in 
one of three ways, all equally suggestive of coming 
trouble. The hatred of the Southern French towards 
Italians may have risen to a height in which they are re- 
garded as dangerous enemies not entitled to ordinary 
justice ; and, in fact, as the Americans say of some Indians, 
“‘ pizon, to be killed at sight.” This is undoubtedly the 
view taken of the affair by the Italian populace, who are 
dangerously angry and threaten reprisals in a way which 
has led, even in Rome, to special police precautions for 
the safety of Frenchmen. That is a lamentable result 
.of the affair, for reprisals might easily produce war; and 
in any case an explosion of popular hate, even if confined 
to words, must bring war more near. The two nations 
hate one another quite sufficiently already, and much of 
the French bitterness against England arises from the 
conviction that, in the event of war, England must and 
would protect Italy in the Mediterranean. There is, how- 
ever, another explanation of the verdict which is just as 
bad both in its motives and results. The jury may have 
-taken sides in the trade quarrel, may regard all foreign 
- workmen as English Trades-Unionists regard “ blacklegs,” 
and may in their verdict have simply expressed their 
- opinion that “blacklegs” deserve all they get, even if it 
‘is death. There can be no doubt of the existence of this 
feeling in France as regards Italians and Belgians, and 
no doubt either of the mischief it is likely to create. 
France does not increase in population, and her people 
swarm towards the cities so persistently that in many 
branches of country industry there is a deficient supply 
of labour. The French, too, have an inclination to avoid 
over-severe labour, and certain kinds of work even in 
Marseilles are left almost exclusively to immigrants. 
Naturally, a stream rushes in to supply that vacuum, 
and naturally the workmen who compose it accept the 
wages prevalent in their own over-populated countries, 
thus making of themselves competitors who reduce the 
general standard. The immigrants are, however, greatly 
wanted ; they have a full right to legal protection; and 
‘that a jury should deliberately refuse it, is a most fatal 
symptom. Not only all morality, but all civilisation, 
seems to give way before trade jealousy; and a competi- 
tion for work, which is nearly inevitable unless certain 
industries are to be abandoned, is regarded and treated 
as a sort of piracy. The competitors, though thy 
are wanted, are held to be violent thieves, to fe 
put to death if nothing but death will stop their im- 
migration. The prevalence of an idea like that—and 
it must be prevalent if a jury acted on it—must 
intensify the dislike between neighbouring nations to a 
maddening degree, and can only produce one of two 
results,--the expulsion of all immigrants, to the great 
diminution of the national resources, or- -and this is the 
result which will happen—a constant repetition of affairs 
like that of Aigues-Mortes. No European State can 


‘banish all immigrants for fear of reprisals, and least of 
all France, which, on the Belgian border, on the Italian 
border, and in Algiers, is dependant in part on foreign 
labour ; and, as all experience shows, if there is profitable 
work to be done, which natives of the soil cannot or will 
not do, no danger, nothing, in fact, but positive law, will 


————— 


in our own trade contests, “ blacklegs” often risking their 
lives rather than forego the chance of wages, and the 
pressure of poverty on the overcrowded Belgians anq 
Neapolitans is far greater than any felt by our own 
people. We can hardly imagine a more terrible forecast 
for France than this, a succession of small social wars 
only restrained by force from becoming great wars, and in 
which the jealousy of rival labourers is sharpened and 
embittered by national dislike, and encouraged on one side 
by verdicts which promise impunity to the aggressors. If 
the disorder spread over the whole country, civilisation 
would almost cease; and if, as appears probable, the 
increasing depopulation of France continues, it will spread, 
we may be sure, into new provinces. 

There is, however, a third possible explanation of the ver. 
dict, and it is not the least distressing of the three. The 
jury may have been terrorised. They were probably not 
threatened by the French workmen as they would have 
been by Anarchists, but they have to live among a fierce 
Southern population, very unscrupulous, as the case itself 
shows, in dealing with enemies, and they may have known 
or suspected that if they gave a just verdict their future 
lives would be unhappy and full of unaveidable danger, both 
of boycotting and of murder. That is not improbable at all, 
and if it is the correct explanation, the verdict will do 
much to increase that distrust of juries which we see 
spreading everywhere in Europe outside Great Britain. 
They are felt to be untrustworthy as against desperate 
parties with which they partly sympathise. In Ireland 
we had to replace their action by that of Magistrates ; 
and there can be no doubt that in France the jury’s ver- 
dict in the Ravachol case, in which they found “ extenu- 
ating circumstances” in the teeth of the clearest evidence, 
shocked and alarmed the directing classes much more 
than Ravachol’s crimes. So alarmed, indeed, are the 
authorities at a possible failure of justice in the Vaillant 
prosecution, that they are expected to “ pack” the jury, 
that is, to challenge the thirty-six who are empannelled, 
until they have fourteen—twelve, plus two who listen to 
the case in order to be available in the event of sickness 
—who are fairly to their liking. By the strange irony of 
fate, one of the thirty-six is Baron Gustave de Roths- 
child; and if he appeared among the twelve and voted for 
the guillotine, all Anarchists throughout Europe would 
declare that Capital had been summoned to punish 
Labour, and he would sign his own death-warrant. We 
dare say his firm will be able to get him off somehow, 
but the grotesque incident, which is related by the well- 
informed correspondent of the Daily News, brings into 
strong relief the difficulties which now imperil confidence 
in juries. The dangerous men among the two thousand 
Anarchists arrested on the night of the New Year will, 
probably under the new law of preventive arrest, be some 
time before they are brought to trial, especially in the 
provinces, where terrorism is more practicable than in the 
capital; and if the jury save Vaillant’s head—or still 
more, if they acquit him—there will be a strong tempta- 
tion to bring iu a Bill authorising the trial of Anarchists 
by Commission. In Spain, there is the same apprehension 
us to the verdicts, which have been evaded in the case of 
the attack on Marshal Martinez Campos by treating it as 
an outrage to the Army; and in Austria, as we have 
mentioned before, there have been many arrests, but 
no public trials. In Germany, confidence in juries still 
exists, but they have not been terrorised yet,—partly perhaps 
because, as in England, their names are seldom known 
except through their own foolish letters. If the alarm 
grows deeper, as it will do if there are more explo- 
sions, we may be sure that all over Western Europe 
juries will be replaced by Magistrates in the campaign 
against the Anarchists, who will thus have succeeded in 
shaking one institution, and, by a singular irony, the 
most democratic one of all. The jury was,in modern Europe, 
the earliest victory of democracy. It is, in fact, nothing 
but a democratic vote interposed between the law and its 
trained exponents, and the prisoner. It is hopelessly 
illogical as a system, twelve stupid men constantly over- 
riding an able Judge; but it develops confidence in the 
administration of justice, and if that confidence is to pass 
away, the loss will be terribly great. Yet it will pass 
away, if there are many more verdicts like that on 
Ravachol, or that on the aggressors at Aigues-Mortes, 
—for, be it remembered, the jury in those cises have 
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but poor persons, and in the second case, indeed, they 
were all handicraftsmen. All men, not a group, are 
threatened by the explosion of a bomb among the 
audience at a theatre. It is simply impossible that 
belief in juries should survive many such verdicts if 
they are produced by terror, and institutions which 
are distrusted, even though rooted in the popular mind, 
have a habit of passing away. It would be a strange 
thing if Anarchism should destroy or seriously limit the 
only institution which comes near to their ideal,—twelve 
men taken at random with no guarantee either for their 
characters or their position, being entrusted with a power 
of life and death ; but it is quite possible that this may 
prove to be the case. 





THE MANCHESTER SHIP-CANAL. 


ANCHESTER is a port. That is for England one 
of the most important changes of the new year. 
It means that for commercial purposes the sea has been 
brought into the heart of the second greatest city of Eng- 
land—we will not enter upon any controversy as to this 
statement, but if the populations of Manchester, Salford, 
and the contiguous urban districts are taken together, it 
is substantially true—and that Manchester and the towns 
within a six-mile radius of Salford Docks will henceforth 
be able to enjoy the advantages of ocean transit. Lon- 
doners will find it difficult to realise what this means, for 
they are so accustomed to things coming straight to them 
by steamer, that they are hardly able to understand what 
is the position of a true inland town—a town that is 
situated as Manchester was till last Monday—a town to 
which everything from over-sea, and even everything 
British from outside the iimit of horse traction, has to 
come by rail or by a barge. The importer at a sea-port 
has but to get his cargo and charter his ship, and his 
goods are brought to his door. The inland importer has 
to concern himself with the troubles of two sorts of 
transport, and to depend not merely upon a captain and a 
supercargo, who virtually become his servants, but upon a 
Railway Company, who, to put it mildly, are very “ inde- 
pendent ” in their notions of doing business. That is all 
over now for the Manchester importer of raw or manu- 
factured articles. He need have no further trouble with 
agents at Liverpool, but can make his own arrangements, 
and can charter a ship which will bring his goods so 
near his warehouse that his own horses and carts can 
receive the cargo under his own eyes. That Manchester 
must gain by the opening of the Canal is then absolutely 
clear. 

There remain three very interesting questions to be 
asked :—Will the Canal pay? What will be the effect 
upon Liverpool and the other ports through which Man- 
chester has hitherto obtained her foreign supplies? What 
likelihood is there of Manchester's example being followed 
by other inland towns? The first of these is the most 
important. As far as working expenses, and the payment 
of the dividends on the debentures in the hands of the Man- 
chester Corporation are concerned, we think there can be 
little doubt. To do this would only require about £350,000 
a year, £225,000 a year for interest on the debentures, and 
£125,000 a year for working expenses. Lord Egerton of 
Tatton, in his article in the current Nineteenth Centu ry, puts 
the working expenses at £105,000 a year, but it can hardly 
be wrong to add a fifth to any interested estimate, however 
strongly we may believe in the bona fides of those who 
make the estimate. That the Canal and dock-dues will 
realise this sum when once the undertaking is in full 
Working order, we can hardly doubt. The rule that, for 
bulky goods, steamship transport always beats railway 
transport, will surely act in the case of Manchester as 
it has done in the case of Rouen. The estimates as to 
the number of tons of traffic which will go through the 
Canal may convey a great deal to experts, but the general 
public will not, we fancy, put much faith in them. Some 
of the more general facts which are urged to support the 
argument that the Canal will pay are, however, worth 
attention. Roughly speaking, the Suez and Manchester 
Canals cost about the same sum to build. The nominal 
cost of the Suez Canal, according to Lord Egerton of 
Tatton, was £18,000,000, while that of the Manchester 
Ship-Canal was £15,000,000. But the Suez Canal, in 
1892, paid 18 per cent. on its shares. No doubt the Suez 





the Far East, and Australia, which want to save time, 


have no choice but to use it. Against that, however, 
have to be put the facts that it is only a ditch, 
that there are no dock-dues to be collected at the end, ana 
that it has not got feeders of traflic all along its course. On 
the other hand, the Manchester venture is encumbered 
with locks; while the Suez Canal is free from such 
troublesome and expensive impediments to navigation. 
But even if the Manchester Ship-Canal only paid half as 
well as the Suez Canal, it would pay enough to discharge 
all its obligations and yet give the ordinary shareholders 
3 per cent. The following table shows exactly what sum 
would be required to do this and how it would be 
distributed :— 


+ per cent. on £5,000,000... £225,000 





1 per cent. on Debentures... =A 100,000 
5 per cent. on Preference shares ... 200,000 
3 per cent. on Ordinary shares 120,000 
Working expenses ... 105,000 

Total 745,000 


In addition to the reasons we have given for believing 
that the Canal will earn at any rate enough to justify its 
digging, there is another. That is, the strong patriotic 
interest which not only the inhabitants of Manchester 
in general, but the business portion of the population, 
take in the Canal. Manchester is deeply pledged to 
make the Canal a success. Not only are a very large 
number of shares held in Manchester, but the prosperity 
of the town itself is bound up with the undertaking. If 
the Canal were to prove a failure, the rates of Man- 
chester would have to bear an extra burden of some 
£225,000 a vear. The large ratepayers, then—and every 
Manchester merchant is a large ratepayer—have a personal 
interest in using the Canal, and so preventing it from 
proving a failure. The resuit is that public opinion 
in Manchester so strongly supports the Canal Company, 
that local men of business in a position to use the Canal 
will find it very difficult indeed not to help on the under- 
taking. Unless we are much mistaken in the temper of 
Manchester, a very good excuse indeed will be required 
from those who can and don’t ship their goods “ per 
Canal.” No doubt such a state of public opinion would. 
not prevail to make men undergo an actual loss by using 
the new waterway. It would have, however, a very great 
effect when the choice was between two methods of trans- 
port and where the charges were about the same. Even if the 
railway companies bring their rates down to the Canal 
level, there will still, we believe, be enough moral pressure 
to make men favour the undertaking of which Manchester 
has grown so proud. In a word, Manchester would look 
foolish if the Canal came to grief, and that Manchester 
men do not intend shall happen to their city. Rather 
than that, they will make support of the Canal a test of 
good citizenship. 

That the success of the Canal will really injure Liver- 
pool, we do not believe. Logically, of course, it ought ; 
but then, logically, the railways should have brought ruin 
on the owners and breeders of horses throughout England. 
Yet, in fact, they did no such thing. No doubt, if the 
Canal succeeds, Liverpool will not increase so rapidly as 
she might have done if Manchester had not become a sea- 
port; but that is a very different thing from being injured. 
It is, of course, impossible to say in the abstract how 
Liverpool will make up for the loss of the Man- 
chester trade, but that she will make up for it is, we 
think, certain. Nothing is truer, in matters of trade 
taken as a whole, than that one man’s gain in com- 
merce is not another man’s loss, but rather his 
benefit. If Manchester is helped by the Canal, and. 
grows prosperous thereby, Liverpool will somehow or 
other feel the good effects. The question, how far the 
example set by Manchester will be followed, is one which 
cannot be answered till we are able to judge whether or 
not the Canal will pay. If it does, depend upon it 
Birmingham and Sheffield will not much longer consent 
to be “uplandish ’”’ towns, and will set the engineers at 
work to bring the sea to their doors. In the case of 
Birmingham the undertaking will be a difficult one, for 
the ships, by means of locks, will have to climb some 
500 ft., but that is no great matter in days when the word 
“impossible” has come to mean, in an engineer’s mouth, 
nothing more than “a question of money.” Given 
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London who would to-morrow draw plans and prepare 
estimates for piling Pelion upon Ossa. “Of course 
you can do it, but it will be rather costly,” is 
the nearest thing to a non posswmus which is known 
to a modern engineer. It is possible, then, that 
we may be in for an era of ship-canal building, which 
will call forth millions of savings, and for the next 
twenty years prevent our old maids and clergymen in 
search of 6 per cent. from starting some new South 
American State on the primrose path of borrowing. A 
couple of hundred millions judiciously and so reproduc- 
tively employed in Great Britain would be of enormous 
service just now. No one, however, should urge the 
undertaking of great enterprises like the Ship-Canal on 
such grounds. If they are undertaken to pay, and do pay, 
the national benefit would be great. If, on the other hand, 
they are undertaken ‘‘to make money circulate” or “to 
make things brisk,” and were to fail, sbip-canals would 
do an infinity of harm. Men and capital had far better 
be employed at the humblest possible work than employed 
unremuneratively and wastefully. If ship-canals will pay 
—as we expect they will—let us have them by all means. 
If not, let our inland towns stick to the road, the rail, 
and the tow-path. 











MISSIONARY JUDAISM. 

Li the last two numbers of the Jewish Quarterly Review 
there have been two interesting articles by Mr. Oswald 
John Simon, on Missionary and Reformed Judaism, in which 
the author contends that Judaism, purged of its ceremonialism 
and tenacious traditionalism, is the very religion that would 
best suit the modern scientific mind, and that, in that purified or 
at least disembarrassed form, it would constitute the very faith 
of which Christian theists, who do not rely on either miracle or 
the elaborate dogmatic orthodoxy of the Christian Councils, are 
in search. Mr. Simon admits frankly that this would be for 
Judaism an immense and even a revolutionary change ; that 
the Jews, as a rule,—especially, apparently, the poor Jews,— 
cling to their ceremonial traditions with a passionate devotion 
of which it is not easy to conceive adequately the intensity 
and depth. Indeed, any one who has read those remarkable 
books by Mr. Zangwill, “The Children of the Ghetto” and 
Tragedies of the Ghetto,” will not fail to observe that the 
very element of which Mr. Simon is willing and even eager to 
disembarrass Judaism before it can pretend to become, 
what St. Paul made Christianity, a missionary faith to the 
Gentiles, is the element which appears to strike its roots 
deepest into the hearts of the Jewish people. Nor does 
Mr. Simon himself ignore this difficulty. He recognises that 
the religion into which he wishes to develop Judaism, and 
the religion which has formed the character and caused 
the startling separateness of the Jewish people, are two 
religions quite distinct in genius, though he thinks that the 
former is the finest essence of the latter and popular Judaism. 
He appears to hold that the traditional and ceremonial 
Judaism was expressly intended to keep the Jews from 
being attracted and corrupted by the various licentious and 
dissipating tendencies of the natural man, and that now 
at last the purpose of its deliberate exclusiveness has been 
answered, and that it might safely dispense with that hard 
shell of separating habits and forms, which prevents it 
from offering full satisfaction to the minds of spiritual and 
scientific theists. We are, however, convinced that Mr. 
Simon is mistaken. We believe that Judaism can never 
cast off that garb of separateness in which it so deliberately 
wrapped itself, without assuming the creed into which 
Christianity developed it. Judaism proper was exclusive 
because it looked to a special and distinct future, and dwelt on 
that special and distinct future as the glory in which it was 
to be plunged whenever it pleased God to fulfil the promises 
made to Abraham at the time of the first “covenant” 
between God and his chosen people. A religion based on 
a historical covenant of this kind cannot dispense with 
the habit of looking back to its title-deeds until it can 
publish to the world at large the evidence that the covenant 
has been discharged, and the promises by which it was 
induced to take up a perfectly separate attitude towards 
the rest of the world, have been really fulfilled. Christianity 
did publish this to the world at large. It maintained, as the 


Apostles declared, that in the life and death and resurrection 
of the Son of God, Judaism had entered on the great in- 








heritance promised to Abraham, and that to rehearse the 
details of the old covenants as if they had never been fy]. 
filled and glorified by their fulfilment would be a pure 
anachronism, like gloating over the obscure origin of a 
family which had since attained to universal fame. Judaism 
appears to us to be in its very essence a religion wait. 
ing for its epoch of blossoming in the future; and to 
those who cannot believe that it ever has put forth 
the promised blossom, Judaism must remain,—if it does 
remain,—a pledge of some great glory still to come, or 
must be regarded by ninety-nine out of every hundred of itg 
disciples as a religion which has never verified the pledges 
of its supernatural origin, and which therefore must be 
ranked amongst the failures of the world. Mr. Simon does 
not discuss the relation of Judaism to miracle. But to our 
minds, it has its very root in miracle of the most explicit kind, 
The very acts of obedience in which it originated,—the very 
covenants between God and Abraham from which it derives 
its separateness, the very personal intimacy which made 
Abraham the “friend of God,” and which gave rise to that 
habit of almost familiar intercourse and remonstrance between 
the Jewish prophets and Jehovah that impressed its char. 
acter on the whole of the Jewish revelation,—is in its essence 
supernataral, to say nothing of those signal acts of power by 
which it was held that the people of Israel had been delivered 
from their bondage and placed on high for a sign to all the 
nations of the earth. Howscientific men of the modern schools 
of science are to be reconciled to all this supernaturalism, 
Mr. Simon does not tell us; nor whether, if the modern criti- 
cism is to be invoked to dissipate all this supernaturalism by 
its recognised methods, the most characteristic features of 
popular Judaism can be retained, and cleared from the 
imputation of belonging to those legendary superstitions by 
which all the Pagan relicions have been disfigured. To 
our minds, Judaism is as distinctly a religion of miracle 
as it is a religion asserting the spiritual personality of God, 
and rejecting, if not almost abhorring, those pantheistic 
tendencies by which the modern philosophy of science shows 
itself to be so dangerously fascinated. 

We can understand Mr. Simon’s dislike of the mediatorial 
and the redemptionist ideas by which Christianity is pene- 
trated through and through, for he does not conceal his 
utter disbelief in the doctrine which the Churches call that of 
“Original Sin,” and regards the Incarnation and Atonement 
as mere devices to meet the morbid conceptions of unhealthy 
minds. But we do not know how he manages to ignore 
the evidence that this belief has its root planted deep 
in Judaism. The Fifty-first Psalm, which (among others) 
Mr. Simon refers to as expressing the purest essence of 
the Jewish faith, asserts the existence of an inherited taint 
in the writer’s own nature with all the intensity of the 
highest genius, and it is not easy to see how one of the most 
inspired and religious of human beings could have inherited 
such a taint, if other more ordinary men were held to be free 
fromit. Even the modern doctrine of evolution would testify 
that if there be a taint or twist in the root, that taint or twist 
must be inherited by all, and assuredly the Jewish Scriptures 
teach definitely that such a taint of sin in the root there was, 
and that it took shape in jealousy and fratricide of the most 
heinous kind at a very early period in the history of the 
human race. Nor could the same doctrine be more powerfully 
expressed than in Isaiah’s dread of being asked to speak for 
God, before his lips had been purged by the sacred fire of 
divine grace. Yet no Jew would affirm that there was any- 
thing of special and individual taint in the greatest of his 
prophets. 

In a word, then, we do not believe that Judaism can 
possibly be freed from the clinging character of its local 
and ceremonial traditions except by showing, as Christians 
hold that they can show, that those local and ceremonial tra- 
ditions have culminated in a religion and a theology which 
at once fulfil the greater promises and surpass the noblest 
anticipations of the divine covenant with Abraham and 
Moses, and assign adequate reasons for the sublimation, 
or, we may say, the euthanasia, of those strictly exclusive 
and separating provisions, which were intended to secure, 
and did secure the isolation of the Hebrew race in the 
ancient world. We do not believe that anything short of 
an incarnation of God in man could have spiritually fulfilled 
the Messianic element in Hebrew prophecy, and as for its 
literal fulfilment in the sense apparently assigned to it by the 
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great majority of the Jewish people,—that is evidently re- 
pudiated by the Reformed Judaism even more earnestly than 
by Christianity itself. Judaism, in its very essence, has its 
glance fixed on a glorified future, and not only on a vaguely 
glorified future, but on a future explicitly adapted to 
transfigure even the highest dreams of its greatest seers, 
and that, too, by definite events bound up with its 
history and growing out of its traditions. It is no 
accident of Hebrew destiny which connects the proffered 
sacrifice of Isaac on Moriah with the completed sacrifice of 
Christ on Calvary. The inspired meditations of all the 
greater prophets turn upon this theme, and all tend to- 
wards the same sort of transfiguration of suffering in glory. 
Strip Judaism of its historic root, as the “higher” (or 
lower) criticism tends to strip it, and it loses its popular 
fascination for the people of Israel. That people will 
have to choose between the belief that the long-delayed 
fulfilment of the promises made to the fathers of their race 
is still in the future, and the belief which Christians enter- 
tain that the greater portion of those promises have already 
been fulfilled, and more than fulfilled, in the sense in which 
the greatest of their spiritual teachers were led,—and that 
with an increasing emphasis as time drew on,—to develop 
and explain them. Judaism with its past explained away by 
science and criticism, and with its future evaporated into 
generalised ideas that woud bave had as much appropriate- 
ness in Isaiah’s time as in our own, is not likely, we imagine, 
to take any serious hold on any large number of the human 
race. 





NERVES AND NERVOUSNESS. 

7". change that has taken place in the current meaning 

att: ched to the words “nerves” and “nervous,” is evi- 
dently significant.of a deeper and more important change 
within ourselves. Old writers used the word “ nerve” as a 
synonym for force or strength; nervousness, with them, de- 
noted courage and vigour, and the nervous man was one in 
whom all the elements of strength were well strung and under 
good control. One need hardly say that that is not the 
meaning which belongs to these words in the common speech 
of to-day. It is true that we still sometimes speak of a 
man having plenty of nerve, giving a sense of “courage” or 
“assurance ” to the singular; but by nerves, in the plural, we 
denote the exact opposite, and nervousness has come to mean 
a timidity that borders on cowardice. In other words, the 
disease or the weakness of the nerves has become so much 
more prominent and important in our eyes than their 
strength, that our thoughts are turned naturally to the former 
rather than to the latter by the mention of the word, and our 
speech has followed in the line of our thoughts. How far 
the prevailing weakness of modern nerves has justified this 
change, it would be difficult to say. Certainly, we have 
heard a good deal of late years, about the growing evils 
of a life under high-pressure, and it has been represented 
to us by many authorities that the wear and tear of the 
conditions under which we live are playing havoc, not 
only with our muscular, but also with our mental tissues. 
Professor Erb, a German doctor of great reputation, 
has recently delivered a lecture on the subject of what 
he calls “ Neurasthenia,” a disease of the nerves, which 
he considers accountable for half the woes and sufferings of 
modern life, and his prognostications as to the future of a race 
which is afflicted by it are gloomy in the extreme. Not mnch 
less gloomy are the remarks of a writer in the last number of 
the Speaker, who confirms the German doctor’s warnings with 
evidence drawn from his own knowledge and experience. 
There is probably a fair measure of trath in what they say, and 
“neurasthenia,” to borrow the Professor’s term, has been 
showing a deplorable increase during the last half-century. 
Indeed, we could expect little else from the somewhat un- 
healthy conditions of the artificial life upon which we have 
entered. The younger generation is crammed with learning 
at school, after a fashion which must seriously affect the 
natural development of its brains; and at the same time its 
bodies are coddled and cared for in a way which must inevit- 
ably sap their endurance and powers of resistance. The man 
finds his work made no easier, but rather multiplied, by the 
assistance of telegraphs, telephones, and railways, and the 
racket and no’se which accompany his labours are infinitely 
increased. Add to this the tension which comes of attending 
to too many interests at the same time, and it is not difficult 





to believe that the nerves of modern men are often put to a 
heavier strain than nature intended them to bear. Competi- 
tive examinations, luxurious indulgences, railway journeys, 
and the daily Press are all elements of modern life which con- 
duce rather to living fast than to living long. Nevertheless, 
the Speaker is probably justified in saying that not overwork 
alone is responsible for actual neurasthenia, or a real break- 
down of the nervous system, but overwork combined with 
worry, whether that worry arises from money anxieties, 
domestic troubles, or anyjother similar cause. Most doctors. 
would support this view; but it is to be doubted if they would 
agree as to the extraordinary prevalence that Professor Erb 
assigns to the complaint. 

That nerves, or rather weakness of the nerves, plays a more 
prominent part in our life than was formerly the case, is 
manifest enough. But to confess that one has weak nerves, and 
to be really justified in that confession, are two very different 
things; and one cannot but suspect that the majority of suf- 
ferers have better reason to complain of the weakening of 
their moral fibres than of either their mental or pbysical 
ones. Men talk about their nerves to-day who certainly would 
never have spoken about them a hundred years ago. Itis by 
no means an uncommon thing to hear a youth, in rude 
health, remark, with a certain air of self-complacency, 
that his “nerve is gone;” that he has given up hunting 
or polo-playing because he has lost his nerve. His 
forefathers would have looked upon the admission as 
tantamount to a simple confession of cowardice; but he 
makes it without the slightest shamefacedness, and seems 
rather proud of his candour. Now, it may well be the fact 
that we are more candid in this matter than our forefathers 
were, but it is by no means certain that our candour is more 
praiseworthy than their reticence. It requires a little courage, 
even to-day, to confess cowardice openly, and in that degree 
the modern youth may claim to possess more nerve than 
nerves, and to take some credit for having the courage of 
his opinions ; but it requires a greater and a better courage to 
hide all signs of that cowardice from one’s fellows and to play 
a brave part in spite of it. Some men are brave by nature ; 
others by effort; and it is to these latter that the greater 
honour belongs. There is an old and often-told story of the 
officer who claimed more credit for his own conduct under 
fire than for that of his men. “They were not afraid, and so 
they stood steady,” he argued; “but I didn’t run away, 
although I was most damnably afraid.” The reason of 
that contention is one that is generally admitted, and the 
world is not slow to acknowledge the virtue of the con- 
stitutional coward whose courage lies in his force of will. 
For there is such a thing as constitutional cowardice, 
and it can be conquered if a man’s spirit is greater 
than the tremor of his nerves. When the natural tremor 
is the stronger, and overcomes his will, then we write 
him down a coward. But what can be said of the man who 
makes no effort at all, and cares not in the least whether he 
be called a coward or not? As yet, one cannot believe that 
there are many such men; but at the same time it is impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that instances of this weak surrender 
are growing more plentiful, and that there is the same 
tendency to palliate cowardice that now seeks to palliate 
drunkenness and crime. In the old days the drunkard and 
the thief were not over-tenderly handled; it was held that 
they sinned through what the American calls ‘“ cussedness,” 
and it was judged that cussedness could best be cured by 
being whipped, or put in the pillory, or otherwise strongly 
repressed. Now it has been discovered that the poor sinners are 
afflicted with mental disease, and serious doubts are cast on the 
humanity of forcible restraint, even though that restraint takes 
the mild form of short terms of imprisonment. With much 
more truth might it be represented that the coward cannot 
command his nerves, and that, as a nervous invalid, he rather 
merits pity than contempt. Such a view may be more 
humane and charitable, but it is far from being expedient. 
By all means let us hold it, if we will, with regard to a 
particular coward here and there, but Heaven forbid 
that we should ever hold it with regard to cowardice 
in general! It is not in the least likely that we ever 
shall do so, for the results would be so immediate and 
so deplorable that a healthy reaction would very soon set 
in. Nevertheless, all this talk of nerves and nervous disease, 
though it may not carry us so far as that, is likely to swell 
considerably the amount of moral and physical cowardice in 
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private life. The effort towards courage is necessarily a pain- 
ful one; and, if a good excuse be afforded for not making it, 
a great many people who would have made it successfully 
under other circumstances will not attempt it at all. Like 
poor Mrs. Dombey, who could not make an effort when called 
upon, the man of trembling nerves will resign himself and 
abandon himself to a state of abject slavery under their 
tyranny for the rest of his life. 

It may be reasonably objected that it is precisely this 
struggle with the rebellious nerves that causes “ neuras- 
thenia,” or a complete break-down of the nervous system, 
and that if the victim’s spirit was less obstinate in the fight, 
these lamentable defeats would be iess frequent. But it is 
not of the overworked, overworried class of people that we 
are speaking, but of the much larger class who prate of their 
nerves without due cause, and advance them as a reason for 
holding back from the rough fight of everyday life. The 
more a man talks of his nerves, the more he is likely to suffer 
from them. Nine-tenths of the people who profess to suffer 
from weak nerves to-day ought never to have been conscious 
that they had any. Our ancestors had nerves, it may be pre- 
sumed, just as we have; but, happily for them, they do not 
seem to have discovered the fact, and their life was not 
rendered less easy or comfortable by that omission. Of the 
many complications that we have added to life since their 
time, nerves threaten to become one of the greatest nuisances. 
Between popular folly and the indulgent doubts of doctors, 
nervous disorders are making far greater strides among us 
than the stress of modern life would really justify. There 
was a time when hysterics were considered quite a proper and 
pleasing phenomenon among women. No lady who respected 
herself would ever have met with certain mishaps without 
immediately indulging in a fit of hysterics, or resorting to the 
gentle device of fainting. Now hysterics and fainting-fits 
have become unpopular in the drawing-rooms of society, and 
are rarely met with except in the kitchen. It is hardly to be 
supposed that the fine ladies of to-day have conquered these 
failings by virtue of their greater physical strength, and one 
can only explain the difference by the fact that they are 
pleased to keep their feelings under better control. May it 
please them soon to keep their nerves under better control 
also. Fainting and hysteria were once considered rather in- 
teresting, and weak nerves seem now to be regarded in the 
same light. The complacent victim assures himself—or her- 
self, as the case may be—that nothing else could be expected 
of a nature so exquisitely sensitive, so delicately susceptible 
to outward influences, so tenderly balanced, as his own, and he 
prides himself on what he is pleased to consider as an infal- 
lible sign of a rare and precious organisation. As often as 
not, he is actually suffering from a plethora of food, a sluggish 
liver, and a craven dislike for disagreeable exertion. His dis- 
comforts are not those of the well-bred racehorse that has been 
overtrained, but of the stalled-pig that has been overfed. 
Doctors would be well advised if they could invent some other 
term for the genuine cases of nervous break-down through 
overwork and mental worry, and leave the word “ nerves ” to be 
discredited and gradually grow disgraceful in the mouths of 
these weaklings. If only nerves were looked upon as some- 
thing shameful to confess, much fewer people would suffer 
from them. 


THE WINTER SHORE. 

ie the winter storms like that which raged on the London 

Thames on Wednesday last, the seafow] ascend the rivers 
inland, and the land-birds seek the coast. In this, each kind 
acts according to knowledge; the seafowl, because they are 
truly birds of the sea, seeking their home on the deep and 
their living on the great waters, which are then too troubled 
and tempestuous to yield either food or shelter ; and the land- 
birds because they know that along the tide-way the salt water 
kills the frost. Twice daily the mellow tide advances to undo 
the work of the encroaching frost, which has followed the ebb 
over shingle, sand, and rocks. Rivers are not the sole avenues 
by which the sweet waters reach the sea. Thousands of little 
land-springs, invisible in the summer droughts, trickle from the 
cliffs, oozing and dripping on to the fringe of boulders and 
large shingle which lies furthest from the sea, and meander 
down in channels cut between the sands till lost in the 
pools left by the ebb. Icicles soon form on the bents and 
brambles which overhang the channels where the rills 
deave the base of the cliff, and a film of white and rotten 











ice covers the sweet waters hour by hour as they trickle 
through the drying sand. In all other respects the shore 
remains unchanged, except for the greater symmetry ang 
order worked by winter storms. The waves are the 
rakes and sieves and rollers which the sea sets to work 
to arrange the gravel-walks and borders of the great public 
garden which surrounds the island. They work, as Frank 
Buckland showed, on a uniform plan, and the storm, far from 
leaving confusion and disorder on the fringe of ocean, jg 
merely an effort of Nature to work “overtime” and get 
things straight in a hurry. Doubtless many of the more 
fragile ornaments are broken in the process ; but the order of 
the strand is never so perfect as when seen in the bright, 
calm weather which follows a December gale. The onward 
rush of the breakers carries the shingle with it in what would 
seem the reverse of the natural process. The largest and 
heaviest boulders, and the light and floating seaweed are 
carried furthest, to the very base of the cliff, and are there 
sorted and piled, the boulders below, and the seaweed above 
them in large level banks which steam and swelter in the winter 
sun. Next to this, in long escalloped bays, lies the pebble. 
bank. This, again, is lined by the shingle-layers, which are 
fringed in turn by the finest débris of the storm, the siftings 
and dust of the sea-wash,a yard of which will give delight 
for hours to the eye, and days of discovery with the micro. 
scope. Beyond this lies the finest layer of all—the irreducible 
and innumerable sands. The sea-siftings are the straagest 
medley in little of the components of the ocean fringe. In 
them are scraps and fronds of seaweed and oarweed, some 
ground to powder like coffee, others minute but undefaced 
fragments of the plant; with these, pounded morsels of what 
once were planks of ships, green scales from copper sheathing, 
tiny beads of broken glass, dust of quartz and cornelian, 
globules of chalk and coal-dust, green threads of sea-grass 
and fibres of matting, myriads of tiny and most exquisite 
shells no larger than a pin’s head, fragments of nacre from 
the larger shells, and white bruised limbs and skeletons of 
infant crabs done to death in the surge. The destruction of 
life among these small crustacea must be enormous. Yet 
few land-birds come to feed upon their bodies, except the 
carrion-crows and the rock-pipits, which are almost as native 
to the shore as the sandpipers and dunlins themselves. 
Beyond the sea-line, winter makes no disturbance in vegetable 
or animal life. The long sea-grass floats as green and 
luxuriant as ever in the shallow pools inside the rock-ledges, 
and the only sign that winter reigns is the flock of brent- 
geese, which are pulling the grass and rolling it into neat 
packets before swallowing it on the edge furthest from the 
shore. This grass seems to be the sole winter food of the 
brent, as it was of the swans at Abbotsbury, until, in 
1881, the lifting of the ice in which it was embedded 
in the fresh water of the “Fleet” carried the whole crop 
out to sea, and left the birds either to die of starvation 
or to take unwillingly to a new diet of grain. The geese and 
wild-ducks from the north crowd the estuaries and harbours 
during the winter months, but the cliffs are silent and 
deserted, except by the cormorants and roosting sea-gulls. 
The puffins, the most numerous and amusing of the cliff tribes, 
have flown away to the Mediterranean, and the dizzy ledges 
of the cliffs on which the “ sea-parrots ” screamed and jostled 
and brought up their families during the spring are silent 
and deserted. On the last day but one of the old year there 
was not a sea-bird on the line of chalk precipices which runs 
out from Freshwater Gate to Sun Corner, near the Needles. 
The gulJs were all away at the sprat and herring fishery, and 
the guillemots and razor-bills were out at sea, and would not 
return before night. Yet the day was one to tempt the fowl 
to leave the water and bask on the warm face of these 
southern cliffs. The summit of the down rose six hundred 
feet above the water, clear of all clouds and frost-fog, into 
the light of the winter sun, which was shining in a broad 
lane of silver across the grey sea, and covered the face of 
the long line of bastions of chalk with a steamy haze. 
Flocks of starlings were feeding on the fine turf which 
clothes tke down, and a brace of partridges rose from the 
verge of the cliff beyond the beacon. A pair of ravens were the 
only tenants of the awful precipice, which falls sheer down to 
the sea at this point. They soared level with the summit, one 
bird just above the other, in flight so evenly matched and uni- 
form, that their movements seemed guided by a single will. 
Sometimes the bird above would even touch its mate, and 
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the pair fall toppling down a hundred feet croaking loudly. 
After playing and soaring for half-an-hour, they flew out over 
Alum Bay and round by the Needles, perhaps to seek a site 
for the nest, which the ravens are said always to choose on 
New Year’s Day. Beyond the Beacon lies the still more 
awfal precipice of San Corner. The cliff there is not perpen- 
dicular, but overhanging, and the voice of the gently heaving 
gea climbs so slowly to the summit, that it seems as if the 
sound of the breaker that the eye can see would be wholly 
lost on its way to reach the ear. On the highest point is an 
upright pinnacle of chalk, connected with the main line of the 
cliff by a narrow ridge, on which a man might sit astride. 
Qn the summit of the pinnacle, a peregrine falcon was quietly 
basking, looking inland, with its back to the sea and the sun. 
The bird was so tame, that it was possible to approach it 
and notice the colour of its plumage with the aid of the 
glasses. It was a young bird; and it may be hoped that 
for once the nest has escaped the hands of the cliff-climbers, 
who rob it annually. Ten years ago, according to the last 
record of a visit to these cliffs which the writer possesses, a 
peregrine was sitting on the same pinnacle as that which was 
occupied by the bird when seen at the close of 1893. Further 
to the east, where the coast is lower, and long stretches of 
sand and rocks are exposed at low-water, the shore was covered 
with birds, each kind strictly limiting its feeding-ground 
toa particular belt of shore. Nearest the cliffs was a bank 
of seaweed, covered by a flock of chattering foraging starlings. 
Next this a strip of dry sand, cut up by black and malodorous 
streams which oozed from the decaying seaweed bed. On 
this a flock of crows and rooks were busily digging for food. 
Beyond lay a zone of wet sand, on which a flock of small 
black-headed gulls were daintily tripping up and down on the 
margin where the ripples rolled slowly in. Lastly, in a 
shallow lagoon, a few big herring-gulls were standing quietly 
up to their breasts in water, some even sleeping with their 
heads half-covered by their wing. An old fisherman was 
anxious to sell some lobsters which he had in a pot among 
the rocks, and we followed him across the slippery ledges to 
where the pot and the lobsters lay. The creatures—never 
described as “fish” in the Isle of Wight—were alive, and 
as smart as a Lancer, in full uniform of blue and gold. Their 
backs were deep blue-black, and their tails mottled with two 
brilliant shades of Prussian blue. Their smaller legs were 
mottled to match their tails, but the two big claws were faced 
with brown and pink. The antennz were pink also; but all 
the under parts of the body and tail were pearl-coloured, and 
the joints of their armour-plates edged with golden fringe. 
How to carry live and irritable lobsters without a basket was 
a difficult problem, but the two corners of a pocket-handker- 
chief tied in slip-knots made a safe means of transport. The 
pot looked like a prawn-pot—which it was—and we inquired 
of the man whether he had any prawns. “Yes,” he said— 
“one—a beauty;” and taking off his cap he exhibited an 
enormous live prawn sitting inside! There is almost nothing 
which a sailor will not carry in his cap; pipes, tobacco, string, 
fishing-hoeks, and bait, are all accommodated there,—perhaps 
because he rarely indulges in trouser-pockets. A man-of- 
war’s-man has no pockets at all, and disposes of what sur- 
plus property he cannot carry in his cap, inside the loose 
front of his sailor’s shirt, a habit which sticks to him after he 
leaves the service. “And do you ever put a lobster in your 
cap ?” we inquired. “No, Sir,” he replied; “if I havn’t any- 
where’s else, I puts ’em in my buzzom.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MAJOR PERCY’S MISSION AFTER WATERLOO. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “ SpectaTor.”’] 
S1z,—Unfortunately I missed my Spectator of December 25rd, 
but to-day my attention was called to it by the letter of Mr. 
Bullock Hall, who refers to Major Percy’s mission after 
Waterloo, a most interesting story, but related many years 
after the event, which naturally accounts for the inaccuracies 
which appear. There were, as Mr. Bullock says, two Pon- 
sonbys at Waterloo,—Major-General Sir William Ponsonby, 
who was killed when leading the Union Brigade, and Colonel 
the Hon. Frederick Ponsonby (my father), who was desperately 
wounded in seven places, but ultimately recovered, though he 
never had the use of his right hand. Major Percy could not 
have known any of the details of the wounds as stated, for he 











was sent home without loss of time, and these were unknown 
for some days afterwards. But as the whole story was told 
to Miss Percy some years later, it is probable these cireum- 
stances were confused. I have no papers to refer to here, 
but may add that my father commanded the 12th Light 
Dragoons; that the story of his wounds, &c., were sent to the 
Earl of Bessborough some time after the battle; and that the 
soldier who watched him all night was an English soldier of 
the 40th Regiment. But though one or two men have come 
forward claiming to be he, I have never found the man, the 
claimants being obvious impostors. 

Miss Percy says that Major Percy, on arriving in London, 
went direct to the Duke of York and Lord Castlereagh. This 
is a mistake; Major Percy went straight to Earl Bathurst, 
who was Secretary for the Colonies, which in those days 
included War. He was my grandfather, and I have often 
heard when young how he waited for some hours for the 
news and then went out for ten minutes, and so missed Major 
Percy, who, I think I was told, went on to the Prime Minister. 
I never heard the story of the Prince Regent, but, of course, 
that may be a fact. 

Miss Perey says that when the Major reached Dover, “a 
rumour, not only of a battle, but of a victory had preceded 
him ; how that had arrived was never known.” I have often 
heard of this rumour, and have been told, I do not know with 
what truth, that the Rothschilds, then rising into fame, 
knowing the importance of obtaining information of the ap- 
proaching battle, had laid on horses in Belgium and England 
together with a ship, which enabled them to obtain for them- 
selves the outlines of the event some hours before Major Percy 
arrived.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry F. Ponsonsy, General. 


[To tHE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecraTor.”] 
Sir,—An interesting memorial of Major Percy’s Mission is 
preserved at Alnwick Castle. A lady at the Brussels ball 
gave to Major Perey an embroidered velvet pocket-handker- 
chief case. He put it in the breast of his coat, and was called 
to the battle without having an opportunity of changing his 
clothes. When he was called to the Duke after the battle to 
receive the despatches, there was no despatch-case at hand 
into which to put them. Major Perey then produced the 
velvet case, the despatches were securely fastened into it, and 
so carried to England. The late Duchess of Northumberland 
showed me the case and related the circumstances to me a 
few years ago.—I am, Sir, &c., G. B. 
DEAN STANLEY’S IMAGINATION. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—Your interesting article on Dean Stanley’s historical 
imagination, in the Spectator of December 23rd, 1893, is, in 
many respects, true enough, and no doubt that remarkable 
gift greatly influenced his conception of striking events. But 
his intimate friends will, I am sure, feel that an all-important 
point has been overlooked in connection with the particular 
instances mentioned in his biographer’s brief analysis of the 
subject. The public funeral of Lady Augusta, and the 
presence of distinguished mourners, made the impressive 
ceremony a consolation to her husband chiefly because it 
was the best possible testimony to her high qualities. The 
exceptional circumstances of Mrs. Stanley’s death were the 
means of drawing greater attention to her merits, and for 
that reason, most of all, became a solace to her son. And, 
again, the conspicuousness of Dr. Arnold’s death was so far 
a consolation as it gave his devoted disciple the satisfaction 
of feeling that a deeper appreciation of his master’s work and 
character had been thus secured. I think some explanation 
of this kind is needed to prevent misconstruction of the 
passage by those who were not well acquainted with the 
late Dean of Westminuster.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GERALD HARPET. 
49 Curzon Street, December 28th, 189.5. 








POETRY. 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS.* 
J 


3y cliff and chine, and hollow-nestling wood 
Thrilled with the poignant savour of the sea, 
All in the crisp light of a wintry morn, | 7 
? Woe are inlermed that ie. Ameri san covyright of these lines has been secured 
for Mr. Watson by Messrs. Macusillan and Co. 
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We walked, my friend and I, preceded still 
By one whose silken and voluminous suit, 

His courtly rvif, snow-pure ’mid golden tan, 
His grandly feathered legs slenderly strong, 
The broad and flowing billow of his breast, 
His delicate ears and superfine long nose, 
With that last triumph, his distinguished tail, 
In their collective glory spoke his race 

The flower of Collie aristocracy. 

Yet, from his traits, how absent that reserve, 
That stillness on a base of power, which marks, 
In men and mastitis, the selectly sprung ! 

For after all, his high-life attributes, 

His trick of doing nothing with an air, 

His salon manners and society smile, 

Were but skin-deep, factitious, and you saw 
The bust’ nz despot of the mountain flock, 
And pastoral dog-of-all-work, underlie 

The fashionable modern lady’s pet,— 
Industrial impulses bereft of scope, 

Duty and discipline denied an aim, 

Ancestral energy and strenuousness 

In graceful trifling frittered all away. 
Witness the depth of his concern and zea} 
About minutest issues: shall we take 

This path or that ?—it matters not a straw— 
But just a moment unresolved we stand, 

And all his personality, from ears 

To tip of tail, is interrogative ; 

And when from pure indifference we decide, 
How he vociferates ! how he bounds ahead! 
With what enthusiasm he ratifies, 

Applauds, acclaims our choice *twixt right and left, 
As though some hoary problem over which 
The world had puckered immemorial brows, 
Were solved at last, and all life lannehed anew! 


These and a thousand tricks and ways and traits 
I noted as of democratic root, 

And foreign to the staid, conservative, 
Came-over-with-the-Conqueror type of mind. 
And then, his nature, how impressionable, 

How quickly moved to Collie mirth or woe, 
Elated or dejected at a word! 

And how unlike your genuine Vere de Vere’s 
Frigid, indifferent, half-ignoring glance 

At everything outside the sacred pale 

Of things De Veres have sanetioned from the Flood, 
The unweariable curiosity 

And universal open-mindedness 

Of that all-testing, all-inquisitive nose ! 


If, 
So, to my friend’s house, back we strolled; and there— 
We loitering in the garden—from her post 
Of purview at a window, languidly 
A great Angora watched his Collieship, 
And throned in monumental calm, surveyed 
His effervescence, volatility, 
Clamour on slight occasion, fussiness, 
Herself immobile, imperturbable, 
Like one whose vision seeks the Immanent 
Behind these symbols and appearances, 
The face within this transitory mask. 
And as her eyes with indolent regard 
Viewed his upbubblings of ebullient life, 
She seemed the Orient Spirit incarnate, lost 
In contemplation of the Western Soul! 
Ev’n so, methought, the genius of the Kast, 
Reposetul, patient, undemonstrative, 
Luxurious, e 





watically sage, 

Dispassionately cruel, might look down 

On all the fever of the Oecident ;— 

The brooding mother of the unfilial world, 
Recumbent on ber own antiquity, 

Aloof from our mutations and unrest, 

Alien to our achievements and desires, 

Too proud alike for protest or assent 

When new thooghts thunder at her massy door ;— 


Another brain dreaming another dream, 
Another heart recalling other loves, 





we 


Too grey and grave for our adventurous hopes, 
For our precipitate pleasures too august, 
And in majestic taciturnity 
Refraining her illimitable scorn. 
WILLIAM Watson, 


BOOKS. 
———<——— 
MR. DE VERE'S “MEDLZVAL RECORDS.”* 
Mr. De Vert has probably more true sympathy with the 
Middle Ages, though he can see where they fall short of the 
ideal, both as regards truth and character, than any other 
living poet. When he writes of chivalry, of saints, of miracles, 
it seems as if one of Giotto’s frescoed figures, with its at 
once fresh and yet formal simplicity, had descended from the 
wall and were talking to us in its own person. In the 
interesting preface, Mr. De Vere gives us his conception of 
medieval life. To the Middle Ages, he says, life seemed 
as deep, as to the pagan thought it was apt to seem 
hard and superficial. The men of those ages regarded 
the Divine as always glancing forth from behind the veil 
of life, and accepted often the most questionable auguries 
of the hidden will of God with devout wonder as speaking 
the divine purpose. The mediwval mind was imaginative 
and not critical. Its “carefulness” “left a narrower place 
to worldly care” than the same quality provides in our 
own times. Mr. De Vere holds with the late Lord 
Houghton, when speaking of medieval heroes, that “They 
went about their gravest deeds As noble boys at play.” 
With them, what we think the special characteristics of youth 
often lasted into old age. And we may add that what 
we think culpable rashness was often with them the most 
typical courage. They “delightedly believed,” says Mr. De 
Vere, “much that many modern men unreasonably dis- 
believe, to show their cleverness.” Yes; and much too, we 
think, that many modern men most reasonably disbelieve 
not to show their cleverness, but to show how difficult it really 
is to interpret truly the purposes of God. The Middle Ages, 
our author thinks, were cheerful and light-hearted ages. No 
doubt they were, and partly so because they bowed implicitly to 
an authority which did not fret itself with careful discrimina- 
tions between what it was only reverent, and what it was super- 
stitious to impose on the consciences of ordinary men. In the 
Middle Ages men “ cared more to admire than to be admired,” 
says Mr. De Vere. ‘ With much of a childish instability and 
something of that strange and heedless cruelty sometimes to be 
found in children,” “ they united a childlike simplicity.” Most 
of these characteristics will be found sufficiently illustrated 
in this volume, and that, too, with that air of sincere, of deep, 
and of formal conviction which we see in the typical saints and 
knights-errant of that worshipfuland yet capricious age. Here 
is acharacteristic little passage from the legends of the Cid :— 
“We captured castles twelve 
And raised the Cross upon them. Once dim mist 
Lifted at morn shewed Moors uncounted nigh ; 
We stood in doubt. Our standard-bearer cried : 
‘Sustain your standard, sirs ; or if it please you, 
Consign it to the Moors!’ He galloped on; 
The dusky hordes closed round him. ‘'Torrent-like 
We dashed upon them! Soon the morning shone 
Through that black mass. ‘he standard saved the host, 
And not the host the standard.” 
That sentence, “the standard saved the host, and not the host 
the standard,” contains the very essence of symbolism, chivalry, 
and all that mingled discipline and half-capricious knight- 
errantry characteristic of the Middle Ages. And here again 
is one of the legends of the Cid, which breathes the true spirit 
of medieval faith and piety :— 
“Three days we rode o’er hill and dale; the fourth, 
The daylight slowly dying o’er the moor, 
A shrill voice reached us from the neighbouring fen, 
A drowning man’s. Down leaped our Cid to earth 
And, ere another’s foot had left the stirrup, 
Forth from the water drew him; held him next 
On his own horse before him. *I'was a Leper! 
The knights stared round them! When they supped that eve, 
He placed that Leper at his side. The knights 
Forth strode. At night one bed received them both. 
Sirs, learn the marvel! As Rodrigo slept 
Betwixt his shoulders twain that Leper blew 
Breath of strong virtue, piercing to his heart. 











* Medixval Records and Sonnets, By Aubrey de jVere, London: Macmillan 
and Co, 
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Acry was heard—the Cid’s—the knights rushed in 
Sworded: they searched the room: they searched the house: 
The Cid slept well: but Leper none was found : 
Sudden that chamber brightened like the sun 
New risen o’er waves, and in its splendour stood 
A Man in snowy raiment speaking thus: 
<Sleepest thou, Rodrigo?’ Thus my Cid replied, 
«My Lord, I slept; but sleep not; who art thou?’ 
He spake, and, rising, in that splendour knelt : 
And answer came: ‘ Thy Brother-man am I, 
In heaven thy Patron, though the least in heaven, 
Lazarus, thy brother, who unhonoured lay 
At Dives’ gate. ‘To-day thou honoured’st me: 
Therefore thy Jesus this to thee accords 
That whensoe’er in time of peril or pain 
Or dread temptations dealing with the soul 
Again that strong Breath blows upon thy heart, 
Nor angel’s breath that Breath shall be, nor man’s, 
But Breath immortal arming thy resolve, 
So long as Huwbleness and Love are thine, 
With strength as though the total Hosts of Heaven 
Leaned on thy single sword. The work thou workest 
That hour shall prosper. Moor and Christian, both, 
Shall fear thee and thy death be glorified.’ 
Slowly that splendour waned away : not less 
Hour after hour the Cid prayed on.” 
But the most striking and characteristic poems in this 
volume are hardly the poems of chivalry, but rather the 
poems which illustrate the contemplative mysticism of the 
convent or the monastery. To us the most remarkable, and 
yet by no means the most difficult for us to enter into, is 
the poem called “The Higher Purgatory,” based on the 
treatise of St. Catherine of Genoa concerning purgatory. 
It is the view which Cardinal Newman embodied more or 
less in the wonderful poem called ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius.” 
Mr. De Vere takes up St. Catherine’s treatise, and embodies 
its leading idea in stately and pathetic blank-verse. The 
leading conception of the poem is that purgatory is a con- 
dition of keen and purifying thirst for God, of great 
suffering, because there, for the first time, sin is seen 
in its true light and its true horror; of great blessedness, 
because there, for the first time, the certainty of a perfect 
though not yet realised union with God, is borne in upon 
the soul, and this stimulates it to endure the anguish of that 
consciously imperfect purity from which itis still suffering :— 
“What land is that— 
That land majestic, mystic, wondrous, blest, 
Yet heart-subduing too, and soul-o’erawing 
Where passion riots not, where love earth-soiled 
Divinely blighted, withering to the root, 
Leaves room for heavenly love? What land is that 
Where earthly mists obscure not Truths eterne, 
Thenceforth but seen like ghosts of fair shapes dead 
Or souls in limbo pent? What land is that 
Whose piercing airs from God’s own mountain launched 
Cancel disease, reclothes the leper’s bones— 
If spiritual things may thus in types be shadowed— 
As though with infant’s flesh; takes from our nature 
Its downward leaning, girds it as with wings 


pS 
Of heavenward aspiration? ’Tis not earth! 


Before earth’s sons have reached that hallowed site 
Her probatory state is past for ever. 

They that fought bravely from their labours rest 
And bathe in healing wells. The songs of heaven 
Reach them: the All-Blesséd Vision is not theirs— 
It will be theirs! That thirst for God unsated 
Which from the buman severs meaner kinds, 

Chief prophecy of man’s predestined greatness, 
Survives, their sorrow sole. If lesser griefs 

Be theirs, they heed not such.” 

That is nobly rendered. But when St. Catherine is sup- 
posed to say that “if lesser griefs be theirs, they heed not 
such,” does not Mr. De Vere ignore that grief which is often 
not lesser at all, which may, in some cases, be even greater, 
the grief of inability to control the fate of those who in Catho- 
lic opinion may never attain to purgatory, but may have sur- 
rendered themselves to eternal perdition? The great mystery, 
as it seems to us, even of “the higher purgatory,” is this 
ability to ignore the claims of, it may be a mother’s, or a 
wife’s, or a sister’s love on those who have not reached this 
land “ majestic, mystic, wondrous, blest,” and in the belief 
of Catholics may never reach it. The “Imitatio Christi” 
itself seems never to grapple with this awful problem. 
Tf one’s own salvation be of unspeakable moment, as of 
course it is, is not the salvation of those which it has 
been given us earnestly to love, at least equally an element in 
perfect blessedness ? and how can we attain any such perfect 
blessedness with the knowledge that it may be absolutely 
and for ever beyond their reach, seeing that their condition 
aay be one of eternal and continuous anguish? The medixval 





realised what is now 
called the solidarity of human society,—the impossibility of 
that purely individual salvation which can cast off all 
thoughts of the eternal death of those whom it bas once been 
given us to love profoundly. We think that Mr. De Vere 
should add to the list of characteristics of the Middle Ages 
that they accepted the individualist conceptions of spiritual 
religion even more unhesitatingly than more modern Chris- 
tians have ever been able to accept them. And to us there is 
nothing more difficult than to understand how even the 
blessedness of God himself can be so perfect as theolo- 
gians conceive it while there are any of his creatures shut out 
for ever, not only from all blessedness, but from all possi- 
bility of holiness. We do not doubt, we do not question, that 
individual responsibility may imply, probably does imply, the 
power to extinguish the very seed of virtue in the soul; but 
how that can happen without casting a shadow on the 
blessedness of every holy being conscious of the fact, is to us 
indeed the mystery of mysteries, and a mystery which the 
Middle Ages never seem to have apprehended with any force 
and vividness. 

Mr. De Vere has several other poems of great beauty and 
interest. That on Copernicus is to our mind amongst the 
chief ornaments of this volume. In it Mr. De Vere treats the 
relation between science and faith with great subtlety and 
delicacy ; and he has shown his insight as a Roman Catholic 
by selecting Copernicus rather than Galileo for histheme. In 
Copernicus he has a subject which canses no stumbling-block 
to men of science, as to him was due the origination of the 
heliocentric astronomy ; and yet he engaged in no struggle 
with the authorities of the Church, and is supposed indeed by 
some to have received the approval of the Pope of his time 
for the doctrine which seemed superficially to be in opposition 
to the language of Scripture with respect to the relation 
between the sun and the earth. The following is the tone in 
which Mr. De Vere makes Copernicus anticipate the conflict 
which was even then more or less within view, between the 
new science co-operating with the revived learning, and the 
old faith :— 


mind seems to us never to have 


“ For these two gifts, 
The Science new, the Old Lore revived, the time 
Seems opportune alike. The earth finds rest : 
That Rome which warred on Christ is judged; has vanished ; 
Those direful heresies of thre» centuries more, 
The hordes barbaric, and barbaric thrice, 
Those Christian Emperors vexing still Christ’s Church :—~ 
The Antipopes are gone; the Arubixn prophet 
Scowls at the West in vain. Yet who can tell 
If in some age remote or near a cloud 
Blacker than aught that shook the olden world 
May rush not from clear skies? That hour upon us 
‘Quieta non movere’ may become 
Wisdom’s sum total; to repress not spur 
Progressive thought the hour’s necessity ; 
Against their will the truthfullest spirits may cry, 
* Better to wait than launch the bark of knowledge 
There when the breakers roar!’ 

Work on and fear not! 

Work, and in hope, though sin that hope may cheat ; 
Work, knowing this, that, when God’s lesser gifts 
Are mocked by mortals, God into that urn 
Which stands for aye gift-laden by His throne 
Thrusts deeplier yet His hand and upward draws 
His last—then chief—of mercies—R-tribution. 
Should man abusing use this knowledge vast 
Not for relieving of God’s suffering poor 
But doubling of their burthens ; not for peace 
But keener sharpening of war’s battle-axe, 
And fleshlier solace of the idle and rich, 
God will to such redouble pain for sin. 
Such lot may lie before us. ‘This is sure 
That, as colossal Sanctity walks oft 
In humblest vales, not less a pigmy race 
May strut on mountains. If from heights of science 
Men should look forth o’er worlds on worlds unguessed 
And find therein no witness to their God, 
Naught but Man’s image channting hymns to Man, 
‘Great is thy wisdom, Man, and strong toy hand,’ 
God will repay the madness of that boast 
With madness guilty less—a brain imbecile. 
Races there live, once sige and brave, that now 
Know not to light a fire! If impious men 
Press round Truth’s gate with Intellect’s fleshlier lust— 
For what is Godless Intellect but fleshly >— 
Sudden a glacial wind shall issue forth 
And strike those vile ones blind! ” 


That is stately and solemn, and expounds very well the 
attitude of the more thoughtful sons of the Church of Rome 
in relation to the hasty dogmatisms of modern knowledge. 








But Mr. De Vere might, we think, have represented the case 
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of those who, like Galileo, adopted the opposite view, a little 
more adequately. There is a good deal to be said for the 
shock that it must have been to the scientific thought of the 
day to find that the Church turned so cold a shoulder to that 
inevitably novel appreciation of documents held by her to be 
inspired, which the scientific thought and critical learning of 
the day absolutely forced upon the century which commenced 
with Copernicus and ended with Galileo. Surely the caution 
of the Church should have been shown as much in warning 
theologians not to overrate the inspiration of the Bible, as in 
warning scientific men not to presume too much on their 
brand-new discoveries. 

We have given but a very imperfect idea of what is con- 
tained in the volume. The poem on Joan of Are, to which 
we had locked as one of its most interesting features, some- 
what disappoints us. For some reason or other which we 
cannot Conjecture, Mr. De Vere has hardly thrown so much 
élan into it as into the “Legends of the Cid” and the more 
directly religious poems. We wish we could extract the 
whole of the beautiful poem on “St. Francis and Perfect 
Joy,” which seems to us one of the most original in the 
volume. Indeed, all that is strictly expressive of the religious 
life is treated with great beauty. Perhaps it was the 
necessity of taking a side hostile to England which somewhat 
attenuated Mr. De Vere’s poetical enthusiasm in dealing with 
the wonderful career of the French heroine who at once 
defeated our armies and shamed our sense of justice. 





MR. VIZETELLY’S REMINISCENCES.* 

Mr. VizETELLY’s backward glances are often turned to the 
““seamy side” of things, especially of things literary and 
artistic, with which he has had a good deal, in one way or 
another, to do. He has seen many literary heroes, or men 
who have passed for such, in something of the aspect in which 
their valets see them, and the result is what the proverb would 
lead us to expect. The temper in which he writes is not 
malicious, it is sometimes even kindly, but it is never 
enthusiastic. He does not always despise, but he seldom 
admires. Still, we are glad to have his volumes, and the 
historian of the nineteenth century, when he comes to write 
his literary and social chapters, will probably find in them 
some of the not least curious and interesting of his materials. 
The “seventy years,” it must be understood, is a figure of 
speech. The first chapter gives us a sketch of things as they 
were under George IV., much of it, of course, taken from 
hearsay, though Mr. Vizetelly, who is a Londoner born, has a 
few recollections of his own, as, for instance, of Fleet Street 
as a guiet thoroughfare in which ladies with lap-dogs would 
promenade. His memory is greatly at fault about the Duke 
of York. He has been relating how the Duke allowed his 
wife to be much pressed for money, and goes on: ‘‘ When the 
Duchess died, the Duke treated his mistress in much the 
same fashion, leaving her to defray the expenses of their joint 
establishment by the sale of army commissions, to which he 
pretended to shut his eyes.” Now, the Duchess died in 1820, 
while the Mrs. Clarke scandal had happened many years 
before. It was so much forgotten that the Prince Regent 
was able again to make the Duke Commander-in-Chief. This 
was a scandalous job, but not displeasing to the public, 
which, as Mr. Vizetelly remarks, felt something like a general 
sorrow at his death, and even put up that preposterous 
monument of folly, the Duke of York’s column. So much will 
“amiability and good temper” do for a thoroughly worthless 
man. 

The reminiscences really begin with 1830. Passing over 
some not very edifying school stories, we come to recollections 
of the agitated years during which the Reform Bill was 
still under debate. “Captain Swing,” the supposed ring- 
leader in rural incendiarism, was then in full force, terrify- 
ing England out of its wits, and, it must be allowed, so well- 
kept was his secret, not without cause. Richard Carlisle, 
a somewhat disreputable publisher—so, at least, he was 
thought in those days—published a book about Swing’s 
doings. He was prosecuted for the publication, with the 
usual effect that the book was greatly sought after. Mr. 
Vizetelly tells us how he went to buy it, and how it was 
lowered to him in a basket from a trapdoor in the ceiling. 
Naturally, it contained none of the piquant revelations that 


* Glances Back through Seventy Years, By Henry Vizetelly. 2 vos. London: 
Kegan, Paul, Trench and Co, 1895. 











the purchaser expected. Chapter IV. introduces us to the 
“ cheap literature” movement of the time, to the Penny and 
Saturday magazines, which have long since ceased to exist, 
and to their still surviving coeval Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal. These, however, were publications intended foy 
conservative or moderately reforming readers. More advanceg 
thinkers were appealed to by such publications as the Poop 
Man’s Guardian. Hetherington, who brought the paper out 
waged a long war with the Government, the causa belli being 
the stamp duty. In the end he prevailed, at least so far that 
the newspaper stamp was reduced from fourpence to a penny, 
the advertisement duty from three-and-sixpence to eighteen. 
pence, while the paper duty of threepence per pound wag 
halved. A more dignified and more successful purveyor of 
cheap literature was Tilt; we have a romantic story of how 
he chose a successor in his business. This was his junior 
assistant, a young man without a farthing of capital, but 
recommended by his shrewdness and steady application to 
business. After a brief trial in partnership, he had everything 
handed over to him at a valuation, which, with the capital 
advanced, came to £50,000. David Bogue—this was the 
young man’s name—showed, we believe, that the selection 
was a good one. 


Of authors and artists, more or less famous, Mr. Vizetelly 
has much to tell us. He and his brother printed for R. H, 
Horne his epic poem of Orion, sold, it will be remembered, 
for a farthing a copy. The edition was speedily cleared, 
though no one was allowed to purchase more than a single 
copy. Horne wrote much, but only Orion is remembered, 
whether for its merits, or for the eccentric manner of its first 
appearance, is not easy to say. Disappointed in his literary 
hopes, he went to Australia, where he became chief of the 
mounted police in one of the colonies. “A strange duty,” 
remarks our author, for an epic poet, who was also so care. 
ful of his health that he always carried a pair of dry socks in 
his pocket. A less reputable celebrity of the time was Theo. 
dore Hook, at one time editor of the John Bull, a newspaper 
which began with a well-deserved reputation for scurrility and 
blackmailing, and died not very long ago in a certain odour. 
of sanctity. The most famous of Mr. Vizetelly’s literary 
acquaintances was Thackeray, of whom he has many recol- 
lections, most of them kindly and pleasant. He dissipates 
into air the well-known legend of Vanity Fair having been 
carried about without success to publisher after publisher. 
It could not have been so carried about for the best of 
reasons—it was not written. Mr. Vizetelly’s account is to 
this effect. Thackeray called on him one afternoon in 1846, 
carrying a small parcel, which he opened to show him a 
couple of carefully-finished drawings. He went onto Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, and came back in half-an-hour not a 
little rejoiced that the firm had accepted it. 'Phey were to 
pay fifty guineas for each number of thirty-two pages, with 
two etchings, and initials for the chapters. Thackeray 
divided the, remuneration thus: £1 5s. for each page of 
matter, £6 6s. for each etching, the initials to be thrown in. 
“B. and E.,” he remarked, “accepted so readily that I am 
deuced sorry I didn’t ask them for another tenner.” And, 
indeed, the price was low enough for such work. It comes to 
less than £1,000. £7,000 was paid for the publication of 
Romola; yet five people know Vanity Fair for one who knows 
Romola. It should be said that, when the tale was accepted, 
one number only was written, and throughout the publication: 
the writer was only so much in advance. 








Perhaps the most curious thing in the book is the story of 
the beginning of illustrated papers, and of the Illustrated 
London News in particular. Mr. Vizetelly relates how a 
Nottingham firm of newsagents sent up to his firm a fancy 
portrait of ‘Old Parr,’ with directions to execute a woodcut 
from it with the legend, “ From a picture by Sir Peter Paul 
Reubens.” The objection that the portrait was purely 
imaginary was over-ruled. An engraving of Parr’s tomb- 
stone in Westminster Abbey was also ordered, and Mr. (now 
Sir John) Gilbert made some fancy designs for a “ Life” of 
the old man. Parr’s “ Life” was a success; but Parr’s 
Life Pills, run by the same adventurous firm, were some- 
thing more. On the strength of the money thus realised, 
Mr. Herbert Ingram started the Illustrated News. Every- 
thing went well—better, perhaps, than it deserved, for in the 
opening number, Mr. Vizetelly assures us, “there was not a 
single engraving derived from an authentic source.” The 
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second number had the merit of giving some authentic repre- 
sentations of articles sold at Strawberry Hill, and a likeness 
of Daniel Good, the murderer, certified by the solicitor who 
defended him. This, according to Mr. Vizetelly, was an 
illustration after Ingram’s heart, his original design having 
been something like a pictorial Police News. Lady Watkins, 
his widow, denies this; but we cannot help thinking that the 
story told in “ Glances Back ” is likely to be true. Successful 
men often in after years unconsciously credit themselves with 
higher motives for their ventures than they felt at the time. 
Whatever the principles on which the undertaking was com- 
menced and carried on, courage certainly was not wanting. 
An early number was sent to every beneficed clergyman in 
England (Mr. Vizetelly says that it contained an engraving 
of “ the installation of anew Archbishop of Canterbury ;” but 
there was no new Archbishop till 1848, six years after the 
News was started). Anyhow, the seventh number had a 
circulation of 20,000. 

So striking was the success that Mr. Vizetelly, who did not 
get on well with Ingram, started a paper of his own, an 
enterprise in which he was backed by Mr. Andrew Spottis- 
woode. A good staff was got together—Douglas Jerrold, 
leader-writer, the topivs being non-political ; Thackeray, art 
and literature; Mark Lemon, theatrical; Gilbert A’Beckett, 
the humorous column, &c. It was through the Pictorial 
Times, as the new paper was called, that Mr. Vizetelly made 
tke acquaintance of Thackeray. Three guineas for two 
columns was the price offered and gladly accepted. “He 
jocularly expressed himself willing to sign an engagement for 
life upon these terms.” The pay strikes one now as anything 
but magnificent. The engagement did not last long, for 
Thackeray went to Egypt. One review which he is remem- 
bered to have written was of Coningsby. 

Napoleon III.,in the days when he was an impecunious 
exile, and also indeed in his imperial splendour, is a prominent 
figure in the gallery of portraits. Before the Presidential 
election of December, 1848, the Cavaignac party endeavoured 
to buy up Louis Napoleon’s notes of hand. They found that 
some one had been beforehand with them. This some one 
was M. Achille Fould. He believed in the Napoleon legend, 
or at least in the French belief in it, and his penetration was 
rewarded by the post of Minister of Finance. <A curious 
story is told of another of the “gang.” Rouher, afterwards 
Vice-Emperor, was less sanguine than Fould. He actually 
voted for Cavaignac. Jules Simon advised him to make his 
peace with the conqueror. ‘“ Ah! it’s easy to say so, but he’d 
scorn me like a dog,” suggested Rouher. “ Perhaps so on 
the first occasion,” Simon replied; “ but at the next interview 
youll kiss his hand, and at the third you'll be appointed 
Minister.” And so it was, or something like it, for Rouher 
was Prime Minister the next year. A great part of the second 
volume is occupied by Mr. Vizetelly’s recollections of the 
Second Empire; during a long residence at Paris he saw 
much of its doings. 

There are plenty more curiosities which we might extract 
from these volumes. Whether they are always facts may be 
doubted; it will have been seen that, when we can test Mr. 
Vizetelly’s dates, &c., they are notalways correct. Anyhow, 
it is amusing to read how he took in the Times, the Atheneum, 
and the Quarterly with a fictitious tale of the Californian 
gold diggings, and surprising to be told that the first English 
edition of Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a failure. The price was 
half-a-crown. Mr. Richard Bentley threatened an opposition 
volume at a shilling, and Mr. Vizetelly and his partners in 
the enterprise, in self-defence, lowered their own price. The 
sale was then envrmous, and Mr. Vizetelly received £500 for 
his share. We are inclined to prescribe a granum salis to our 
readers to take with these volumes; they will then find them 
a light and not insalutary meal. 





A HANDFUL OF NOVELS.* 
THE principal and most interesting portion of A Witch's 
Legacy describes the extraordinary adventures of valuable 
jewels that are found and lost, whirled from the West Indies 
to England and back again, vanishing and reappearing, and 





* (1.) A Witch’s Leqacy. By Hesketh Bell. London: Sampson Low and Co. 
(2.) The Quarry Farm. By J S Fletcher. London: Ward and Downey.— 





(S.) Valdmer the Viking. By Hume Nisbet. London: Hutchinson and Co.- 


(4.) A Third Person. By B M. Croker. London: F. V. White and Co.—(5.) 
Jeanie o’ Biggersdale, By Katharine Simpson, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
(6.) Bianca, By Mrs, Bagot Harte. London: T, Fisher Unwin. 


being snatched hitler and thither witb their whereabouts 
usually indicated by a scuffle, in a manner that reminds one 
of the wild course of the ball at a football-match, whilst the 
resemblance is rendered all the greater by there being no lack 
of unfair dealings to provoke the shouts of “ off-side! ” which 
greet a departure from the rules of the game at such matches. 
The jewels appear first as part of a pirate’s hoard buried in 
Crown land at the island of Grenadilla; and as two-thirds 
of this kind of treasure-trove ought by law to go to Govern- 
ment, it might perhaps be expected that the hero, Jack, 
on learning of its existence, would feel bound to give 
notice thereof to the authorities, even although part of 
the hoard consisted of diamonds that had been stolen 
from his grandmother, and to which therefore he might 
justly lay claim. Jack, however, has no qualms as to the 
moral rectitude of appropriating whatever extras in the 
way of piratical accumulations may chance to be in the 
same casket as his diamonds, nor has he any such penetrating 
respect for the law as to contemplate sharing with the Crown 
if he can avoid it, so he proceeds surreptitiously to dig up and 
carry off the casket directly its secret is imparted to him. 
Being robbed of his booty a few hours later, he at once starts 
off in hot pursuit after the thief; and then ensues a chase 30 
full of bustle and incident that one has not time to stop and 
examine closely into the probability of every detail, but only 
wonders what is going to happen next as one follows on con- 
tentedly to the final adventure of the treasure, when an old 
lady makes a comically plucky but ineffectual attempt to 
defend it from three men bent on obtaining forcible possession, 
by depositing it on her chair and sitting down thereon. 
Throughout the whole book, it is the jewels and not the people 
who engage one’s interest; and the love-story interwoven is 
altogether commonplace and devoid of feature whereby to 
distinguish it from innumerable others of the kind. 

Power and pathos enough for a tragedy are not looked for 
(even if they might not possibly be out of place) in a simple, 
idyllic tale such as Mr. Fletcher’s new work, The Quarry Farm, 
which is excellent of its kind, though not rousing the deeper 
emotions, nor aspiring to belong to the highest order of fiction. 
Entertaining the reader quietly without vexing his brains to 
consider problems in philosophy, religion, morals, or meta- 
physics, or to unravel mysteries and plots, it is fresh, graceful, 
artistic, and well arranged, and has the restful charm of an 
agreeable, easily followed melody, uncomplicated by difficult 
passages, suspended harmonies, and discords hard to resolve. 
Natural fitness of temperament is evidently regarded by the 
author as an all-important element in matrimony; and in his 
story, this view is exemplified by two sisters of widely differ- 
ing dispositions, both of whom are well sketched, attractive, 
and charming in their respective ways. The farming one, 
Miranda, practical, good at a bargain, large hearted and handed, 
a safe source of comfort and sure counsellor in time of need, is 
a rock of strength to all, and a woman whom even a jilted 
lover with his faith in female virtue shaken by the defection 
of his promised bride, never dreams of including in his 
sweeping condemnation of the sex. And in contrast to her is 
the weaker, more unpractical Juliet, whose delicately fanciful 
poetic nature the kindly Miranda humours without being able 
to understand, and who will probably be considered the 
inferior sister of the two by most people, whatever she was in 
the eyes of Philip Marsh. Each sister is provided with a 
young man to suit her own individuality. But before they 
finally pair off happily together, Juliet is in imminent danger 
of becoming the wife of the wrong one, and the peril is only 
averted by the machinations and benevolently exercised in- 
sight of a wise old man whose hypnotic powers procure him 
the reputation of a wizard, and whose behaviour would cer- 
tainly be resented as unpardonably medélesome if the wisdom 
of his interference were not established beyond all doubt by 
the successful result. The only time when one is inclined to 
question the book’s fidelity to life is at the end, where Juliet 
is represented as perfectly satisfied with a town life, for this 
seems hardly possible in the case of a person with a genuine 
passion for the country and a gift for discovering and appre- 
ciating its inner beauties which are beyond the ken of most 
people, a fact that ought by rights, one imagines, to incapaci- 
tate her from ever being happy in town surroundings. The 
mention of ‘‘ reaping” hay is surely a printer’s mistake P 

The historical romance, entitled Valdmer the Viking, pro- 
fesses itself the modernised version of a record of some 





Norsemen who, early in the eleventh century, sailed from 
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the Isle of Thanet to the North Pole, and afterwards circum- 
navigated the world “without thinking they had done any- 
thing in particular; ” and as the preface’s promise of “ strange 
adventures, miracles, ghosts, and bedevilments” is fulfilled 
amply, people who object to the supernatural element being 
introduced into fiction will probably not be able to take much 
interest in this wild tale of bold Vikings fighting, feasting, 
and making love, adventuring by land and sea, and moved by 
strains of weird music, now to fierce Berserker wrath, and now 
to love and tenderness. Another class of readers, however, 
who have no such objection, will find a good deal to enjoy; 
and for our own part, remembering how dependent for ex- 
pression the immaterial must always be on the material, we 
see no cause to complain if Mr. Nisbet (as seems likely) has 
employed the supernatural as a medium for giving ideas 
tangible form. Take, for instance, Valdmer’s enchanted harp, 
with strings made from part of a woman, long dead, who had 
adopted this method of abiding materially amongst men, and 
whose spirit, imprisoned in the harp, is thus enabled to 
enthrall its possessor, and exercise a merciful, softening in- 
fluence upon earth by means of visions that are evoked by its 
strains. Is not this an image that gracefully symbolises 
human unwillingness to be severed by death from old haunts 
and friends, and longing to remain and aid them ? And again, 
in the excessively civilised land of Tule, where the very day- 
light is turned on and off at will, is not the feeble, insipid 
condition of the inhabitants intended to be emblematic of the 
quenching of Nature’s fire and energy by artificiality ? The 
last part of the book, describing the Tulans and the City of 
Light, reminds us vaguely of something we have read before 
by either Westall or Rider Haggard, and is less interesting 
and more of a commonplace fairy-tale than the beginning. 


Mrs. Baggot is, to our thinking, the most interesting of the 
characters in A Third Person; and whilst heartily grateful 
for an introduction to her, we are also tempted to murmur 
a little at not being permitted more fully to cultivate the 
acquaintance of this refreshingly vivacious lady (rather re- 
minding us of Mrs. Walford’s Baby’s Grandmother), whose 
sixty years in no way prevent her from dancing, smoking, 
singing, riding a kicking horse, enjoying life after a fashion 
unusual at her age, and generally conducting herself in a 
manner that is perfectly harmless, but often a sore trial to 
her staid daughter Annie,—as, e.g.,on the occasion of Mrs. 
Baggot’s greeting to her nephew :—“ Well, Roger,” she ex- 
¢laimed, putting up her face to kiss him, “how are you? 
Dear me! How nice, to be kissed by a moustache again.” 
“‘ Mother,” expostulated Annie in an agonised aside, “ the cab- 
man!” The energy she displays is all the more conspicuous 
by contrast with the weak-kneed behaviour of her (otherwise 
manly) nephew in suffering his love-making to be hindered by 
the malicious syren with a squint, pretty manners, a flattering 
tongue, and no scruples about lying, who manages to keep 
him apart from the object of his affections by dint of wiles 
and petty barriers that would, one feels sure, have proved no 
obstacles whatever to his resolute and lively aunt. It isa 
pity that no intimation is given of how the match turned out 
between the aforesaid syren and the tyrannical, gunpowdery 
old General whom she is confident of being able to tame, and 
marries solely for his money; one of the pair must certainly 
have caught a Tartar, and we should like to have known 
which the victim was, and whether retribution at length over- 
took her in the shape of General Yaldwin,—at any rate, we 
hope it did. The story is extremely slight, but brisk and 
entertaining enough to afford fairly good amusement for the 
brief time occupied in its perusal; and there is a sudden 
hasty excursion away from beaten tracks to Burmah and 
Dacoits, that seems to be the work of a person unusually 
well qualified for depicting these unfamiliar scenes. 


The five Yorkshire stories comprised in Jeanie o’ Biggersdale 
are vigorously and concisely told, and evince signs of spon- 
taneous force that promise hopefully for the writer’s future 
development. Choice as to subject-matter and details is not, 
in her opinion, left wholly to an author’s own will, but is 
controlled by the voice of an inward monitor that should 
always be obeyed without regarding considerations of popu- 
larity, whether the selection be of things agreeable, or of 
stern truths to which men prefer to shut their eyes; and 
the result of her conscientiousness in acting according to this 
Opinion causes sometimes a bitter taste in the mouth to the 
reader, as, for example, in the most striking tale in the book, 





“A Jael of the Nineteenth Century,” where the ending is 
unsatisfactory, owing to the scurvy treatment meted out to 
the poor friendless heroine, when her gallant defence of her 
master’s property, and her unjust detention in prison, are only 
recompensed by his “bearing her no ill-will,” and being 
graciously pleased to receive her back to his service on condi- 
tion of her accepting a reduction of wages,—a termination 
that may be true to Nature, but is disappointing none the 
less. For short stories, such as those in this volume, Miss 
Simpson appears to have a decided gift, though we do not 
know whether she would be equally successful with longer ones. 
The heroine of Bianca, the first husband whom she marries 
secretly, the second whom she espouses under a mistaken im- 
pression of the death of number one, her absurd old father, 
and the other characters who appear in the work, are all 
powerless to excite our sympathies; but we are disposed to 
pity some people who do not appear,—that is to say, Main- 
waring’s next-of-kin, who were clearly defrauded by the 
bigamy’s concealment, though nobody in the book seems ever 
to have given that a thought. As far as the heroine is con- 
cerned, however, this thoughtlessness is perhaps only natural, 
seeing that when on one occasion she is calmly deliberating 
on the pros and cons of accepting matrimonial proposals, the 
little accident of being already a wife never enters into her 
considerations at all. 


THE MAKING OF A NOVELIST.* 

WE are aware of the axiom that poets are “ born” and not 
“made,” and in our ignorance we should have applied the 
saying to novelists also, until we read this fragmentary anto- 
biography of Mr. David Christie Murray. We conclrded 
that writers of fiction must possess certain inherent gifts 
such as imagination, facility of expression, and insight into 
character; but im this recipe for the “making of a novelist,” 
there are many other ingredients, and we should imagine 
variety enough to furnish a dozen novelists with materials for 
weaving as many plots. Mr. Murray records in his peculiarly 
genial way some of his own experiences as a private,a re- 
porter, a journalist, a self-made tramp, a war-correspondent, a 
playwright, and an actor. We are not sure if the characters 
are in right order, it is a little difficult to disentangle the 
thread of Mr. Murray’s reminiscences, but we gather that he 
enlisted in the 4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards at an 
early period in his career, and we also gather that the episode 
of soldiering though brief was stormy. He tells ofa meeting, 
long after, with one of his former officers, who, he says, 
“assured me with every appearance of gravity, that if I 
had stayed much longer, I should have disintegrated the regi- 
ment.” On the other hand, Mr. Murray thinks, no doubt 
with good reason, that the regiment would soon have disin- 
tegrated him. Of all this varied training he says :—“I have 
always maintained, and must always continue to believe, that 
there is no school for a novelist which can equal that of 
journalism.” It introduces men to all kinds of scenes, 
police-courts, inquests, workhouses; every light and shade 
has to be painted appropriately, every detail keenly observed 
and graphically described. The very hurry and rush and ex- 
citement of writing for the press teaches men to seize on the 
salient points of a narrative, to pick out picturesque incidents, 
to record their impressions quickly in glowing, living words. 
Mr. Murray tells us of the first execution he witnessed, with 
its indelible impression of horror and pity; he also gives us 
a thrilling account of an amicable professional contest in his 
early journalistic days with the great “ Special,” Archibald 
Forbes. The novice stole a march on the great man while he 
slept, descending a flooded coal-mine with a rescue-party at 
midnight, and hurrying back to Birmingham to write his 
account,—“ the printer’s devil coming for the copy sheet by 
sheet as it was written,’ and then after a few hours’ rest 
returning to the scene of the disaster triumphantly with a 
copy of his newspaper in his pocket, to the discomfiture of 
Mr. Forbes. 

It was after these early journalistic experiences and the 
brief episode in the ranks, that Mr. Murray came to London, 
and grappling with the huge smoky city, with difficulty forced 
it to yield him a living out of its store of wealth. He speaks 
of the picturesque land of Bohemia as becomes a naturalised 
subject, and with the decision of one who knows it intimately. 








* The Making of a Novelist. By David, Christie Murray. London: Chatto 
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“TJ have lived in it,” he says, “for a quarter of a century, 
and, without vanity, may claim to know it as well as any 
man alive.” But Bohemia and the Thames Embankment 
are occasionally contiguous, and some of the novelist’s 
lessons were learned on a front bench, under a star-lit sky. 
The Thames Embankment when the moon is full, with the 
watch-light of the Commons burning overhead, and the great 
mass of buildings half in shadow beyond, the long array of 
lamps reflected in the dark tide outlining river and bridges in 
a subtly diminishing perspective, the ceaseless traffic momen- 
tarily obscuring the lights on the bridges, the dull roar of 
trains, the slowly drifting barges, and the swift plash of a 
steamer or the oars of the river-police, presents a picture that 
can be seen in no other part of London. It can be fully ap- 
preciated, say, from the terrace of the House of Commons, 
with Big Ben chiming overhead the hours that mark the 
stages towards comfortable rest and refreshment; but to the 
homeless wanderer there is another side to the picture, as the 
following brief record shows :— 

“Eight or ten years ago I was sitting in the Savage Club in 
the company of four distinguished men of letters. One was the 
editor of a London daily, and he was talking, rather too humbly 
I thought, about his own career. ‘I do not suppose,’ he said, 
‘that any man in my present position has experienced in London 
the privations I knew when I first came here. I went hungry for 
three days, twenty years back, and for three nights I slept in the 
Park.’ One of the party turned to me: ‘ You cap that, Christie ?’ 
—I answered: ‘Four nights on the Embankment, four days 
hungry.’ My left-hand neighbour was a poet, and he chimed in 
laconically, ‘ Five.’ ” 

No wonder that Mr. Murray remarks: “ There is a certain 
odour of Thames Embankment which I should recognise any- 
where. I have encountered it often, and it brings back 
the scene as suddenly and vividly as the chimes themselves.” 
There are not many novelists who have practically tested 
the working of the Poor-law in their own persons as 
Mr. Murray has done. For seven weeks, he tells us, 
he buried his own identity, and under the cloak of 
“David Vane, Compositor,” tramped over half the South- 
western and Midland counties, sleeping in casual-wards, 
living chiefly on workhouse diet, doing his tale of oakum- 
picking or stone-breaking before he received bis morning 
dole of unappetising “ stirabout.” As he notes,—* Discern- 
ing private critics of my novels have noticed how much capital 
I have made of this odd adventure. In A Life’s Atonement 
Frank Fairholt goes on tramp, seeking to efface himself 
amidst the offscourings of the poor, after an accidental 
deed of homicide. In Joseph’s Coat, young George goes on 
tramp, slinking from casual-ward to casual-ward until he 
meets Ethel Doune at Wreathdale...... I fully admit the 
impeachment, and, indeed, [am not indisposed to brag about it. 
Perhaps few writers of fiction have gone as close to nature for 
their facts.” We learn incidentally that Mr. Murray tried his 
hand at landscape-painting, and did not find it a paying trade, 
and it was in one of his periodical seasons of ebb-tide that an 
appointment as war correspondent to an American paper 
during the Russo-Turkish War of 1877 was offered to him. 
The bearer of the offer was a Colonel with an “ astonishing 
Massachusetts accent,” but after a wearisome delay at Con- 
stantinople, the agreement turned out to be waste-paper, the 
Chicago Colonel disappeared into space, the small sum he had 
paid in advance also melting into thin air in the Golden City. 
Once again Mr. Murray’s luck, or, to speak honestly, his 
talents as a writer of stirring articles, befriended him; 
and this time the offer was genuine. He claims with 
good reason a knowledge of the so-called “ Bulgarian 
atrocities,” which were, he says, without exception the 
work of the Bashi-Bazouks and other auxiliaries, for he 
and the representative of the Times were for six weeks the 
only Englishmen in what was known as the “ Roumelian 
atrocity district.” After these ghoulish scenes of smoking 
and deserted villages, where unburied bodies of men and 
animals lay rotting among the ruins, howled over at night by 
dogs, it is a relief to find Mr. Murray at the Antipodes in the 
double character of actor and author. At Auckland he pro- 
duced a little drama called Chums, afterwards elaborated into 
Ned’s Chum, which was written in three weeks and staged on 
its first appearance in a most original manner. He describes 
with an artistic pen the scene laid in the New Zealand bush, 
where a bit of the real forest adorned the stage :—“ The live 
bush, the wounds of the woodman’s axe concealed by 
heaps of vari-coloured mosses, bloomed and rustled under 








the limelight as I suppose it never bloomed and rustled 
elsewhere in the history of the theatre, and the stage 
was ankle-deep in withered leaves; the scent of the forest 
actually getting beyond the footlights for once in a 
way.” Mr. David Christie Murray is a successfal novelist 
and journalist; he has travelled far and seen many 
things, but it is not difficult to see where his heart is. In 
spite of stage-panics, and fits of nauseating nervousness, 
in spite even of the loss of his wig, and temporarily of his self- 
command, Mr. Murray owns that the production of Ned’s 
Chum, at the Globe Theatre, was the apotheosis of his whole 
life. He says of the stage :—“ It is a better stimulant than 
the society of old friends. It is a finer anodyne than tobacco. 
It is a quicker and more constant pick-me-up than cham- 
pagne.” 

We own to a secret liking for personal reminiscences, to 
the slight lifting of the outer veil of reserve that daily en- 
folds every man who is worth the name. Cynics grumble 
that a man who publishes the necessarily imperfect and one- 
sided record of his own life is merely discounting the applause 
of posterity, and might just as well receive his own life-insur- 
ance. It is impossible to see any object distinctly that is too 
near to be focussed; but these and such like reminiscences 
are good reading, and the author of Awnt Rachel deserves the 
thanks of his contemporaries for the confidence he has 
reposed in them. 


CAPTAIN LUGARD’S BOOK.* 
THREE things of paramount interest emerge from Captain 
Lugard’s fascinating and closely packed volumes. First, 
Captain Lugard himself; next, the merits of his much- 
debated quarrel with the Roman Catholic missionaries ; 
lastly, and most important of all, the problem of how best to 
deal with Uganda and British East Africa. We will begin 
with the personal equation. That is wholly satisfactory. Of 
the adventurers who, as Gordon said, made and are making 
the British Empire, there are two kinds,—the single-hearted 
men who join to great courage and audacity a high sense of 
duty and nobility of purpose, and the men of more worldly 
and cynical temperament who, even when they are not actually 
Pizarros, play largely for their own hands, and have little or 
no chivalry in their composition. Captain Lugard, unless 
he is to be deemed capable of the very difficult task of writing 
two thick volumes about himself and yet revealing not what 
he really is, but an altogether artificial personality, belongs to 
the knight-errants,—the men of the Gordon class. He shows 
himself not merely a thorough soldier and a born leader of 
men, but a person of sufficient width of view to see that, 
though force of character and determination are necessary 
attributes of rule, they are not everything,—indeed are nothing, 
unless supplemented by the practice of true statesmanship. 
He is emphatically not one of the men whose sole idea is “ you 
must show these fellows in season and out of season that you 
do not hesitate to shoot.” Instead, he acts on Gordon’s prin- 
ciple, that an administrator in Africa should be one-third 
soldier and two-thirds civilian. Captain Lugard’s entry into 
Africa was exactly that of a knight-errant. He found himself, 
in the year 1837, at Gibraltar with his regiment, and with his 
health so shattered by the Burmah campaign that he could 
not “ discharge purely routine duties satisfactorily.” Accord- 
ingly, he went on temporary half-pay, put fifty sovereigns in 
his belt, “ and, with practically no outfit at all except my 
favourite little 450 rifle”—paid for originally by shooting a 
man-eating tiger with a reward on his head—started on his 
adventures. “I got on board the first passing ship as a 
second-class passenger, and sailed I knew not whither.” 
The reader will say that the man was a visionary. Yet 
before two years were out, Captain Lugard was in Uganda, face 
to face with some of the most difficult and complicated pro- 
blems of government ever presented to a ruler, and managing 
them as if statesmanship and not big game and adventures 
in the wilds had been his previous work in life. Captain 
Lugard at first drifted to Massowah, hoping that the Italians 
would let him help them in their fighting. But the days are 
past when any knight who could put a lance in rest would be 
welcomed in the tented field, and the Italians would have 
none of him. Next he tried Nyassaland and the African 
Lakes Company, and there at once found work to do; and 
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from that time East Africa claimed him as her own. We 
must leave our readers to find out for themselves how and 
why he changed Nyassaland for Mombasa. Suffice it to say 
that in 1889 he started into the interior of the British Hast 
Africa Company’s dominions, and remained to do the work of 
which all England knows. 

Now, as to Captain Lugard’s quarrel with the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, if that can be called his quarrel 
which was all on one side,—and that side not his. We do 
not profess to be in possession of such information asa Judge 
has who hears counsel exhaustively on both sides. After, 
however, having done our best to understand the merits of 
the case, it appears to us that Captain Lugard acted through- 
out with perfect propriety and impartiality, and that if cir- 
cumstances sometimes forced him into an attitude of antago- 
nism to Monseigneur Hirth, that over-politic ecclesiastic had 
no one to thank for it but himself. We do not intend to 
engage in any controversy on the subject, but will merely 
state our honest impression of the facts. It appears to us, 
to begin with, that the Fathers of the Mission were French- 
men first and Roman Catholics after, and that their dis- 
like of Captain Lugard was chiefly inspired by a desire to 
capture Uganda for French influence. Their charges of in- 
tolerance were sticks to beat a dog with, not bond-fide 
grievances. We cannot better express our opinion of the 
situation than by saying that if Captain Lugard had happened 
to be a specially devoted Roman Catholic and yet strongly 
loyal to England and to his employers, the Company, he 
could not have acted otherwise than he did. Remember the 
situation which he found at Mengo, the capital of Uganda, 
when he came there and assumed control in the name of the 
Company. The country was divided into four jarring sec- 
tions. There was, first, the Roman Catholic party,—the 
strongest of all; next, the Protestant party; thirdly, the 
Mahommedan party ; and, fourthly, the Fatabanghi, or Pagan 
party,—so called because the other three creeds discouraged 
‘bang-smoking, and hence any one not belonging to them 
received this nickname. It was Captain Lugard’s business 
to keep the several parties from flying at each other's throats, 
and to introduce the Pax Britannica. And loyally and skilfully 
he did his work. The course of events, however, and the 
infatuated policy of the Mission Fathers, so shaped things 
that the Roman Catholic party became the French party 
(Wa-Franza), and the Protestant party the Wa-Ingleza; and 
thus Captain Lugard was, in the end, forced to side with the 
latter. To do so was a simple act of self-preservation, when 
the Wa-Franza, encouraged, or at any rate believing them- 
selves to be encouraged by the Mission Fathers, were pre- 
paring to “ eat up ” the Protestants, and to eject the Company’s 
officers. We admit that to state these facts, as it were, 
ex cathedra, is not very satisfactory, but the conditions 
of a review make any other course impossible. We will, how- 
ever, give one piece of proof of Captain Lugard’s impartiality. 
The Protestant missionaries considered themselves quite as 
much aggrieved as the Roman Catholics, and were, during a 
considerable part of his rule, quite as hostile to Captain 
Lugard as were the Mission Fathers. 


We must next deal with Captain Lugard’s opinion as to the 
fature of Uganda. He is, of course, for holding it, and 
believes that a grant of £40,000 a year would be all that would 
be necessary :— 


“ Probably a sum of £40,000 per annum, reducible by one.third 
upon the completion of each period of two years, unless the con- 
struction of the railway was proceeded with without interruption, 
and terminable after six years, would, with economy and sound 
administration, be sufficient to meet the case, together with per- 
mission to impose a coast taxation and the remission of the sum 
paid annually to the Zanzibar protectorate. The Government 
guarantee of the interest on the capital outlay of the railway by 
sections would, under the terms of this arrangement, be included 
in the total subsidy of £40,000. Thus, if the scheme I have 
advocated (Chap. xvii.) was adopted, and one-third only of 
the railway constructed in the first instance, £18,000 of this 
subsidy would be hypothecated to the interest on the capital 
(£600,000, say at 3 per cent.), leaving £22,000 for administrative 
expenses out of the total subsidy of £40,000. This sum of £22,000 
would be the available subsidy for Governmental purposes during 
the construction of the first section of the railway,—say two 
years. This completed, the Company would bear any deficit in 
the working expenses, in return for the contingent advantage of 
the railway. The Government subsidy would be continued in 


full if the second section were undertaken; if not, it would be 
reduced by one-third, and a sum of £27,000 only would be given 
for the next two years, and of £13,000 for the last two years.” 





This scheme supposes the Company to continue, but we gather 
that in the case of a direct Protectorate, Captain Lugard 
holds that the thing could be done equally well. We must 
not, however, leave Captain Lugard’s book without giving 
our readers an example of his ordinary style of narrative. 
The best things in the book from a literary point of view are 
the copious extracts from his diary. These are often very 
vivid. Here is an account of how some Manyuema cannibals 
brought him two dwarfs :— 


“They had caught several dwarfs from the great forest (they 
said at Emin’s request), and had got them caged like wild beasts. 
I took a boy, as a companion to the girl they had sent me, though 
with some misgivings, lest I should appear to encourage their 
capture. The poor little creatures, delivered from their captors, 
became the pets of the camp, and lived a happy life. They 
appear to be merry little folk, if one may judge from the constant 
shouts of laughter I heard from these two. he Manyuema said 
they were fierce little people, who lived in the forest, and hunted 
and killed elephants with their tiny bows and arrows and spears. 
They lived on the flesh till it was done, and then hunted again, 
and were most intractable. I even found a Mbuma among my 
following, who knew a little of their language, for Nyika, the old 
king of Toru, had had one at his court. They were about 3 ft. 
high, and reached to the hip-bone of Suroor Adam, the Soudanese 
sergeant, who was about 6ft. 3 in. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

In the Nineteenth Century the most readable paper in not a very 
strong number is Professor Huxley’s obituary notice of Pro- 
fessor Tyndall. It shows the literary faults of its author, but 
it also shows ina marked degree his great power of expres- 
sion and keen appreciation of form. Professor Huxley records 
the very pathetic fact that, the night before his death, Pro- 
fessor Tyndall said to the wife, who had nursed him with the 
utmost devotion,—“ If I pull through this, it will be all your 
care, all your doing.” “ Utterly hateful to me,” continues 
Professor Huxley, “as are the violations of a privacy that 
should be sacred, now too common, i have sought and obtained 
permission to commit this, and take all responsibility for it. 
For the pitifal circumstances of Tyndall’s death are known to 
all the world; and I think it well that all the world should 
be enabled to see those circumstances by the light which 
shines forth, alike on the dead and on the living, from the poor 
crumpled piece of paper on which these treasured words were, 
at once, recorded.” One of the pleasant parts of the reminis- 
cences is an account of the Club of Scientific Men to which 
both Tyndall and Huxley belonged :— 

“As time went on, as the work became harder and the distrac- 
tions of life more engrossing, a few of us, who had long been 
intimate, found we were drifting apart; and, to counteract that 
tendency, we agreed to dine together once a month. I think, 
originally, there was some vague notion of associating represen- 
tatives of each branch of science ; at any rate, the nine who even- 
tually came together—Mr. Busk, Dr. Frankland, Dr. Hirst, Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Spencer, Mr. Spottiswoode, 
Tyndall and myself—could have managed, among us, to contri- 
bute most of the articles to a scientific Kncyclopedia. At start- 
ing, our minds were terribly exercised over the name and consti- 
tution of our society. As opinions on this grave matter were no 
less numerous than the members—indeed more so—we finally 
accepted the happy suggestion of our mathematicians to call it the 
x Club; and the proposal of some genius among us, that we 
should have no rules, save the unwritten law not to have any, was 
carried by acclamation. Later on, there were attempts to add 
other members, which at last became wearisome, and had to be 
arrested by the agreement that no proposition of that kind should 
be entertained, unless the name of the new member suggested 
contained all the consonants absent from the names of the old 
ones. In the lack of Slavonic friends this decision put an end to 
the possibility of increase. Once in the year there was an outing, 
to which our respective wives were invited.” 

Professor Huxley adds that the conversation at the Clab was 
of a frivolous rather than a scientific character. “ Assuredly 
Tyndall did not usually help us to be serious.” The second 
instalment of “ Chats with Jane Clermont” is of the same 
character as the first. What is new in them is not true, and 
what is true is not new. In addition, they are written in the 
worst possible taste. A very inaccurate man, with an instinct 
for foolish and ill-flavoured gossip, listened to the hazy, malig- 
nant, and random recollections of an unprincipled old woman 
of eighty. He now gives us his recollection of these recol- 
lections, and they amount to just nothing. It is probable 
that the Byron-Shelley set were capable de tout, but we knew 
that without Miss Clermont’s assurances. ——The article on 
“Chinese Poetry in English Verse” is interesting. It is very 
difficult to see how and why the gods should have made the 
Chinese poetical, but such seems to be the case. Here is a 
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pretty touch in a poem addressed by a wife to her absent 
husband :— 
“Drive the young orioles away, 
Nor let them through the branches play ; 
Their chirping breaks my slumber through, 
And keeps me from my dreams of you.” 


One of the most entertaining articles in the National 
Review is Mrs. Crawford's “A Tour in North Italy.” In it 
she gives some curious gossip about the condition of Italy. 
She mentions, among other things, a story that Signor 
Crispi was, at the time of the Crimeau War, expelled from 
Malta as a Russian agent, whose object was to make the 
island too hot for the English. The person who told Mrs. 
Crawford this story reminded her that Bonaparte promised 
Malta to the Emperor Paul. “The Emperor Nicholas may 
have remembered this when he sent Crispi there.” We confess 
the story has a very cock-and-bull look. Mrs. Crawford notes 
the crushing weight of taxation in Italy :— 

“T was given instances of what local rates are at Pallanza. At 
the Albergo di Milan, a small but well-kept place, on the quay, 
they come to 3,000 lire or francs a year. National taxes were, to 
put it roughly, paid on nearly everything, and the money raised 
by them was shamefully wasted by a cumbersome, ill-paid, and 
swarming civil service. As each province was brought into Italy 
posts were created to draw to the new kingdom the middle.class, 
whose struggling members have so far produced the professional 
agitators. However wretchedly civil servants lived at home, they 
were, on their small salaries merely, unable to make both ends 
meet—so many of them had also to supply little luxuries to other 
men’s wives. The Roman Bank scandals revealed that Ministers 
were not above being tempted to job, and indeed to be parties to 
swindles. A Minister was paid about £8,000 sterling a year. It 
ought to be enough in a city like Milan or Turin, but it is insuffi- 
cient at Rome. The departments in which accounts were most 
cooked were those of War and the Navy. Fiscally speaking, 
North Italy and Tuscany, where there were industrious popula- 
tions, paid for Rome, Sicily, and Naples, where laziness and a 
beggarly spirit were almost universal. Sops were being always 
given to the provinces of South Italy to prevent them wishing 
for the restoration of the old Papal and Bourbon rule, or misrule. 
Papal and Bourbon government were worse for the middle-classes 
than for the common people, though bad for both. All these 
southern provinces did for the commonweal was to furnish their 
contingents of sailors and soldiers to the fleet and army. The 
Pope’s Easter shows, in drawing rich foreigners and pilgrims, 
kept grist to the millin Rome. A milliard of lire (£40,000,000) 
was spent in Naples alone in public works. It would be a 
blessing to the northern provinces if the southern provinces 
could, without weakening defensive force, drop away, to form 
federal states. Federation was more suitable to Italy than 
centralisation under a Monarchy. There was but one argument 
against it, and, as Europe stood, that was an unanswerable one— 
that it would certainly increase danger from without.” 

In spite, however, of this gloomy view, we believe that Italy 
will weather the storm. The country may go bankrupt, but 
it will not break up into a series of little Principalities——— 
Lord Ashbourne’s “ W. H. Smith as a Colleague” is some- 
what disappointing. It contains little or nothing not in the 
Life. Perhaps Lord Ashbourne would answer as does Bret 
Harte’s mining “ pardner” when asked by the Vigilance 
Committee what he knows of the accused—‘ What should 
a man know of his pardner.” The Cabinet, no doubt, 
brings men into very close contact; but it is close con- 
tact on the public and not on the personal and private 
side.——Under the head of “Imperial Insurance,” Captain 
Maude makes a very interesting suggestion. England, as he 
points out, is the line of least resistance for the coming explo- 
sion on the Continent. It is necessary, then, that England 
should have an invincible Navy. How is the money to be 
raised? Captain Maude’s plan is for the Government to 
insure all our shipping against the risks of war, converting 
the Navy into a National Salvage Institution. In return he 
would change an ad valorem tax of 2 per cent. on our 
ocean-borne traffic. This would give us twenty-four millions 
a year; the money to be expended by a Board of Imperial 
Defence, which should be of anon-party character. Ingenious 
as Captain Maude’s plan is, we believe its effect might be as 
disastrous to our ocean-borne commerce as the attack of a 
foreign navy. The profits of trade are so delicately balanced 
that a 2 per cent. ad valorem duty might be quite enough to 
lay up hundreds of steamers that now pay their way. We 
would far rather see the money required for the Navy 
raised by ordinary taxation than by a special tax on im- 
ports which, besides making things dear for our own con- 
sumers, would proportionately decrease our exports. “ If 
thou wilt not buy, neither shalt thou sell,” is a law which can- 
not be escaped.—Mr. Cannan gives some curious statistics 








to show that the immigration into the towns is declining, and 
that it is outweighed by the efflux out of the towns to the rest 
of the world. The urban labourer is, therefore, not being 
dragged down by the competition of the rural immigrant. 
“People’s Banks” is an extremely sound article by Mr. 
T. Mackay. It points out how much is done abroad and 
might be done at home by Savings-Banks, which should also 
be Lending- Banks. 

The Fortnightly contains another of the ‘“‘ X.” articles, en- 
titled “The Ireland of To-Morrow.” The paper is a most 
brilliant piece of writing, and shows that the rhetoricians 
are still flourishing in Ireland. But in spite of its brilliance, 
its indiscretions, and its vagueness and scariness, it is a very 
ingincere performance, though possibly not consciously so. 
Tle gist of it is, that if Ireland is to make any use of Home- 
rule, she must be allowed to thoroughly Hibernicise herself 
once more. “The English must prepare their minds against 
the double shock of being asked to pay some of the bills for 
this renovation, and of seeing changes which will seem to 
them sheer retrogression.” “The British mind,” “xX” 
naively remarks in another place, “ must prepare itself for 
the revelation that omelettes are not made without breaking 
eggs.” Quite so. It is for that reason that men who know 
that the omelette will be quite uneatable prefer not to order 
it. But it is only breaking a most delightfully coloured 
butterfly on the wheel to argue with “X.” Let us enjoy 
instead the amusement of his political flutterings. What 
could be more entertaining than the following ?— 





“A hundred years ago, when the landlord was a strictly Irish 

being, he certainly levied more ruinous rack-rents on his tenants 
than his great-grandson is allowed by the Land Courts to do to- 
day. But the tenants loved him as warmly as their posterity 
hate his descendants. Why? Because he kept no elaborate sys- 
tem of ledgers and rent accounts, and neither perplexed his brains 
nor theirs with cold and alien calculations and arithmetical sums. 
When he needed money, which was often, he came down upon his 
people, and wrested from them what he could. The intellectual 
exercise involved was delightful to both parties. The tenant with 
the boldest imagination or the most convincingly wheedling 
manner got off lightest. ‘Those whose inflexibility of fancy or lack 
of humour cost them money this time, swore to themselves they 
would have more ingenious excuses or fresher jokes on the next 
oceasion. ‘To neither class did it occur to dislike their landlord 
because he needed their money, and took what he could contrive 
to get of it. On his side, the thought of invoking the law’s assis- 
tance was rare; the idea of an eviction was unheard of. In good 
days and in bad he and his people stood together.” 
The next best article in the Fortnightly is E. B. Lanin’s 
“The Triple Alliance in Danger.” It is a very ingenious 
piece of writing to show that England ought to join the Triple 
Alliance in order to save herself from a great danger. If 
we do not, England may be made to serve the purpose of a 
lightning-conductor, and be made to discharge the electricity 
with which the political atmosphere of Europe is just now 
so heavily laden. We have not space to dwell at length upon 
Mr. Lanin’s proposal, but we feel sure he greatly exaggerates 
Russia’s designs on India. The attack on India, if ever 
made, will be a feint to cover an advance on Constantinople, 
not an attack in force. 

The Contemporary Review has several interesting articles. 
Mr. Augustine Birrell contributes a readable paper on 
Wolfe Tone, but we cannot think he does very much towards 
the whitewashing of that disagreeable, vain, and rancorous 
patriot. Mr. Haweis’ paper on the Mormons is specially 
interesting just now, for a Bill is before Congress for admit- 
ting Utah into the Union as a State. Here is the account 
of how Mr. Canon, late Mormon Member of Congress for the 
Territory of Utah, acted when the abandonment of polygamy 
was finally forced on the Mormons :— 

“¢ Well,’ resumed Mr. Canon, ‘I called my wives together—I 
explained to them the law. They were now free, I said, to depart, 
and to marry if they chose; but I was morally bound to provide 
for them if they did not do so. We had lived long and happily 
together; I could never suffer them to want, and I should 
still provide for the education and maintenance of my dear 
children and wives. They all replied they accepted the sacrifice 
imposed, but they would not leave me unless compelled to 
do so. It was hard, very hard—a terrible rending of family 
ties all round; but I had to decide what I would do. My 
first wife was dead. I resolved there should be no heart- 
burnings. I would henceforth have no wife—there should be no 
jealousy—and I now live apart with the children of my first wife. 
But we could not break up the family social circle, and I try for 
the sake of all to keep it together. I built a large room. Every 
morning the ladies with their children meet me there as usual 
for reading of the Bible and prayer. We dine in the same hall. 











Each mother sits at a table with her own children, and that it 
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may not be said I sit down with my ‘‘ wives” to dine, I have a 
table set apart for me with the children of my first wife.’ As the 
old gentleman continued talking earnestly and sensibly in this 
way, I could not help feeling how different the real Mormon 
looked from the ignorant and unscrupulous satyr and would-be 
assassin of the popular imagination. Mr. Canon added, ‘I will 
not conceal from you—as you are a clergyman and must have 
thought over this subject—that we view the future of our young 
people with anxiety. The community has been singularly blest 
and prosperous. We have enjoyed an immunity from intemper- 
ance, crime, disorder, and pauperism very unusual in large cities, 
but our female population is as usual largely in excess of the 
male, and there is, as there always has been, a preponderating 
number of single women among those who still emigrate to us. 
Presently the old problem will arise, how to provide for these 
women, what to do with them ?’” 

In “The Revival of Farming,’ Mr. Harold E. Moore 
suggests that a revival of farming might be brought about 
by “intensive cultivation,” that is, a cultivation so careful and 
so thorough that arable land might be made to produce three 
times the present average. That is a fascinating idea, but we 
can form no opinion as to its practicability. “* How to pre- 
serve the House of Lords” is a piece of clever Constitution- 
mongering by Mr. A. R. Wallace. He proposes that the 
members of the County, District, Parish, and Municipal 
Councils in each county, shall elect two representatives to sit 
in an Upper House. The only persons eligible for election 
are, however, to be Peers, Baronets, or Knights. That is all 
very well; but it is nonsense to imagine that such a body 
could ever resist the House of Commons on the ground that it 
was popularly elected. The true problem is not to get a House 
strong enough to compete with the House of Commons, but 
wise enough to know when to appeal to the people. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Some Minor Arts as Practised in England. With many illus- 
trations. (Seeley and Co.)—Five authors contribute to this 
singularly attractive volume. Mr. C. H. Read writes on English 
work in impressed horn; Mr. W. Y. Fletcher on English book- 
bindings; Professor A. H. Church on old English pottery, and on 
old English fruit-trenchers ; Mr. Albert Hartshorne on English 
effigies in wood; and Mr. J. Starkie Gardner on English enamels. 
The work is evidently reprinted from a periodical, we conclude 
from the Portfolio, and is assuredly well worthy of reproduc- 
tion in this handsome and permanent form. With regard to 
horn, with which the Japanese have achieved such wonders, 
Mr. Read thinks that a great field is open for its employ- 
ment “in the artistic furniture, in the 
form of friezes, arabesques, figures, or geometrical borders.” 
The illustrations given are chiefly portraits, but the author 
evidently considers that the material can be used more satis- 
factorily in other ways. ‘I'wo elaborate essays are given to 
English bookbindings, and the subject affords scope for a variety 
of beautiful illustrations. Bookbinding is a craft which yields 
the amplest return for the skill and patient labour expended 
upon it. Nowhere, it is said, had the art reached such perfection 
as in England at the end of the twelfth century; but this pre- 
eminence was not maintained, and “ by the end of the fifteenth 
it had entirely lost its national characteristics. This, no doubt, 
was caused in a great degree by the invention of printing, and 
the number of foreign books which, by an Act passed in the 
first year of Richard III. (1481), were permitted to be brought 
into the country.” Yet it is said that the bindings of Queen 
Elizabeth’s books are very superior in design and workmanship 
to those of her predecessors. Unfortunately, most of the binding 
done in our day is imitation. Professor Church, as his “Hand- 
book of English Earthenware” proves, is one of our most com- 
petent authorities on “Old English Pottery,” to which three 
richly illustrated papers are devoted. We have not space, how- 
ever, to do justice to a volume which will delight every one to 
look at and many te read. Charming as a show-book, Some 
Minor Arts is the work of men who know what they are writing 
about, and who write well. 

The Riviera: Etchings and Vignettes. By A. Ansted: With 
Notes by the Artist. (Seeley and Co.)—Round About Snowdon. 
Thirty Plates. By T. Huson, R.I., R.P.E. With Notes by 
J. J. Hissey. (Seeley and Co.)—If Christmas has its draw- 
backs, we cannot reckon among them the illustrated works of 
which the season is fruitful. Here are two books of beauty, one 
of them testifying to the cbarms of winter in the South, and the 
other tothe delights of summer in our Northern clime. For those 


ornamentation of 


of us who are unable to exchange fogs and cold for the sunny 
Paradise illustrated by Mr. Ansted, his fine etchings may afford 
a measure of compensation. 


With the exception of a few pas- 





sages, among which must be reckoned Mr. Ansted’s defence of 
M. Garnier’s architectural work at Monte Carlo, there is little 
novelty in the letterpress, but it sufficiently serves its purpose 
by introducing readers to the etchings and vignettes. These 
are drawn by an etcher blessed with a fine sense of what 
is beautiful and a skilful hand in giving expression to it. 
Delicacy and ease in execution are the characteristics of Mr. 
Ansted’s work. The volume is “a thing of beauty.”——Mr. 
Huson’s thirty plates of North Wales scenery are said to be 
executed entirely by the artist, and are from his own paintings. 
Very bold and impressive they are, and recall many a scene of 
mountain and river, of rushing stream and woodland, of lonely 
moorland and of village loveliness. Home-keeping Englishmen, if 
any such there be in our day, have the consolation of knowing 
that there are charms in the scenery of these islands, always 
fresh and satisfying, and in their way not to be surpassed else- 
where. Mr. Huson’s volume shows as effectively as a good 
artist’s work can, the wealth of beauty which lies almost at our 
doors. 

The Post-Ofice London Directory, 1894. (Kelly and Co.)—This 
huge volume, big enough to contain, say, all the literature of 
Greece that has come down to us, continues to grow still more 
huge year by year. (A convenient arrangement gives, we see, to 
a purchaser the choice of having it bound in two parts.) It now 
extends to nearly three thousand pages, each page containing, to 
make a rough estimate, about two thousand words. The form of 
the Directory must be so familiar as not to need description ; nor 
is it necessary to commend the completeness, accuracy, and 
promptness of the information which it supplies. One criticism, 
however, we must repeat. It is absurd not to give a separate 
heading for “ Publishers.” The inquirer is referred to “ Book- 
sellers,” a description which is found to include a curious miscel- 
lany of trades,— Newsvendors ” and “ Fancy Stationers ’’? among 
them. This is a piece of obstinate opposition to change which is 
quite unworthy of so entecprising a firm as Messrs. Kelly and 
Co. The manufacturers and sellers of every other article are 
distinguished and subdivided with the greatest accuracy; but in 
the case of literature and art they are confounded with a number 
of tradesmen who have nothing in common with them. One of 
the features of the volume is a new map, which is a model of 
clearness. 

To Gipsyland. By Joseph and Elizabeth Pennell. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—One could be sure that two such artists as Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell would be in their element in recording with combined pen 
and pencil the Romany. Mrs. Pennell describes with infectious 
enthusiasm how the advent of a gipsy band to Philadelphia 
fascinated her and woke in her the desire to see the gipsies in 
their Hungarian home. They played to her, and so played with 
heart. She never, however, quite realised the charm with which 
the tumultuous Czirdis of the Philadelphia Beer Garden caught 
her youthful impressionable mind. ‘They hunted and hunted 
without obtaining complete satisfaction. Now and again they 
found the old fire, but the demand for the Tzigane music had 
spoilt the soul of it, and if they really saw the gipsy in his home, 
for he has almost become a peasant now, the real gipsy is sketched 
for us once only by Mr. Pennell. But they saw the gipsy better 
than most people, and understood him better. While Mrs. Pennell 
reveals the gipsy character to us with true insight, Mr. Pennell 
depicts him with equal skill; indeed, one without the other would 
only half describe these wild creatures. It is, perhaps, needless 
to add that Mr. Pennell’s pen-drawings are marvellously effective, 
and he has particularly rendered the sharpness of figures in the 
hot, clear air of the south-eastern plains. Nor are the dark and 
moonlight effects less striking. He adapts his art skilfully to the 
hard and sharp effects, which, indeed, best suit it, though his 
English landscapes and effects can show a softer touch. Rarely 
are autbor and artist more notably the complement of each other 
than in To Gipsyland. 

Scottish Fairy and Folk-Tales. Selected and edited by Sir George 
Douglas, Bart. (Walter Scott.)—It is a pity that Sir George 
Douglas should have prefixed to his excellent and extremely in- 
teresting collection a portentously long introduction, which is a 
popular lecture boiled down, and which, besides distinguishing 
between Scottish fairy-tales and others, gives a bird’s-eye view of 
almost the whole of Northern literature. It would have been 
much better if he had plunged in medias res. As things are, he 
has produced a wonderfully good and large, if not very dis- 
criminating, thesaurus of stories that are, to use the curious 
poetical distinction, “ baith terrible an’ awfu’.” This is barely a 
book for children, no doubt; it is calculated to arouse a feeling 
of “eeriness,” and to make the hair stand on end. Some of them 
are, however, quite the reverse,—such as the truly delicious 
“ Marriage of Robin Redbreast and the Wren.” (By the way, 
should not Sir George Douglas, who takes this story from 
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Chambers’s “ Popular Rhymes of Scotland,” have mentioned the 
popular belief in the North that Burns is its author, and that he 
wrote and recited it for the amusement of the younger members 
of his family?) In such a work as this, there is—as, indeed, 
there ought to be—almost an infinite variety of stories to suit 
an almost infinite variety of tastes. But we should not be 
greatly surprised if the most truly popular section were that en- 
titled “The Brownie, The Bogle, The Kelpy, Mermen, Demons.” 
The “eeriness ” which broods over them has always its special 
fascinations, as Sir Walter Scott, Robert Chambers, and others 
discovered before Sir George Douglas. But Sir George has 
admirably condensed this section, and he has in particular been 
careful to give as many short legends as possible. It would be 
no difficult matter to point out sins of omission that Sir George 
Douglas has committed. But the task would be ungracious. As 
an elementary work—if not quite a text-book—it deserves to be, 
and no doubt will be, much read and greatly appreciated. 

Mothers in Council. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is the third annual volume of 
an excellent magazine, full of sound, practical wisdom, often ex- 
pressed with admirable terseness and force. Some little dialogues, 
illustrating “the vain pomp and glory of the world and the 
covetous desires of the same” (pp. 32-38), are an excellent 
instance. “A Study,” concerning a mother’s management of a 
child, is another. “Management,” we call it, but the term is 
most inadequate to the great effort there described. Mothers in 
Council is clearly a periodical to be supported. 

The Expository Times, edited by the Rev. James Hastings (T. 
and T. Clark, Edinburgh), is another annual volume which we 
may highly commend, as, indeed, we may do anything, periodical 
or other, that comes out from the publishing house which issues 
it. The number consists of “Notes of Recent Exposition,” 
essays, reviews of books, brief notices of what is going on in the 
world of letters, especially as far as regards theology, archxology, 
and a variety of other matter. Any student of theology, still 
more any one who has a spiritual charge, will find much that is 
profitable in The Expository Times. 

The Old Manorial Halls of Westmorland and Cumberland. By 
Michael Waistell Taylor, M.D. (T. Wilson, Kendal.)—Dr. Taylor 
died while this work was passing through the press ; in its com- 
plete form it owes something to the care of a friend, who signs 
with the initials “R. S. F.” The halls, described in more 
or less detail, number some scores, and there are several 
“castles,” though it must be understood that in the North- 
<ountry this term is sometimes applied to buildings which would 
hardly be dignified by the name in the South. Of course, there 
are Northern castles which may rank with any but the very finest, 
Warwick, for instance, and Arundel. The volume, which is well 
illustrated with photographs and plans, will be found full of 
interest. 

British Forest Trees. By John Nisbet, D.E@c. (Macmillan.)— 
We do not know whether the via prima salutis for British agri- 
culture, in its present imperilled condition, is to be found in 
“ silviculture,” but there is at least a chance of help in that 
direction. Only the subject must be dealt with scientifically. 
It would be safe to say that not one land-owner in ten has in his 
employ a really trained and competent forester. Most of those 
that bear this name know but little more than how to cut a tree 
down with safety and expedition ; as to making it grow, and say- 
ing where it will grow best, and in what company, that is quite 
beyond their range of knowledge. Here we have a really intelli- 
gent writer actually professing to deal with the subject of 
“‘woodlands,” and, as Mr. Nisbet points out, not knowing an 
elementary truth relating to it. We cannot pretend to give any 
account of Mr. Nisbet’s work, much less to criticise it. But 
we have no hesitation in recommending it as a treasury of care- 
fully collected knowledge on its subject. 


In the series of the “ Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges,” 
we have The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. By H.C. G. 
Moule, M.A. (Cambridge University Press.) —Mr. Moule acknow- 
ledges in liberal terms his general and special obligations to 
Bishop Lightfoot. His own scholarship, theological learning and 
insight, have, with such guidance, produced an edition that may 
be studied with much advantage. Mr. Moule compares with 
happy effect Pliny’s letter to Sabinianus (ix. 21), where the 
subject closely resembles that of Paul writing to Philemon. The 
essay on “Slavery and the Attitude of Christianity towards It” 
should be noticed. 

Princeton Sketches. By George R. Wallace. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.)—Mr. West, who is a young graduate of the New Jersey 
University (“Class of ’91” is his description of himself), tells the 
“Story of Nassau Hall” from the beginning. The foundation 
dates back to 1746. The first president was the Rev. Jonathan 
Dickinson, who already united the occupations of the minister of 


a large parish and a practising physician when he added to them 
the duties of president of a college. It is no wonder that he died 
within the year. The young foundation was assisted by a lottery 
which gave the liberal amount of £10,500 for £12,000 worth of 
tickets; but it was hinted that “prizes not demanded within six 
months after the drawing to be deemed as generously given to 
the use of the College.” There are some curiosities in the matter 
of early rules. “Every scholar in College shall keep his hat off 
about ten rods to the President, and five to the Tutor.” One 
Ellsworth, accused of breaking this rule, excused himself by the 
argument that, as every hat must have crown and brim, and his 
had no brim, it was no hat. This ingenious youth afterwards 
rose to be Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. In 1758, the 
famous Jonathan Edwards came to preside over the College; he 
died from inoculation after a reign of two months. Various 
Princeton men distinguished themselves in the War of Inde- 
pendence, President John Witherspoon chief among them. But 
the College suffered much, being reduced almost to a ruin. In 
1782, there were but forty students. Passing on to a later time, 
the Secession brought no little trouble. Many students used to 
come from the South to Princeton. More than ninety withdrew 
after the Fort Sainte affair. In 1868, Doctor McCost imported to 
Nassau Hall from Queen’s College, Belfast. He held it for 
twenty years. This is an interesting book, and well written. 
One cannot but admire Mr. Wallace’s honest pride in his alma 


mater. The illustrations are good. 


The Iron Pirate. By Max Pemberton. (Cassell and Co.)—This 
is an animated and exciting romance of the sea. Its theme is the 
possibilities of naval enterprise in the future. The “Iron Pirate” 
is an adventurer who, availing himself of all the advantages in 
the way of speed and strength which the skill of the shipbuilder 
can give,employs them to rob the ships which pass to and fro 
carrying treasure from one side of the Atlantic to another. And 
a good story it is, though it is not easy to imagine how any human 
being could have gone through all that the hero of the story 
underwent, with a good result. 


MAGAzINES AND SERIAL PusiicatTions.—We have received the 
following for January:—Part 28 of A History of the English 
People, the Geographical Journal, the United Service Magazine, the 
Free Review, the Humanitarian, the Expositor, the Expository Times, 
the Thinker, the Month, Knowledge, the Parent's Review, the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Temple Bar, Belgravia, the Review of Reviews, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Newbery House Magazine, the Idler, Chambers’s 
Journal, the Quiver, the Leisure Hour, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Sunday at Home, the Girl’s Own Paper, Fashions of To-Day, the 
Boy’s Own Paper, the Magazine of Art,the Portfolio, the Art Journal, 
the Century, Scribner’s Magazine, St. Nicholas, Harper’s Magazine, 
Wild Flowers in Art and Nature, Part 1,the Monthly Packet, London 
Society, the Pall Mall Magazine, the Antiquary, the Author, the 
Bookman, the Young Gentlewoman, the Cabinet Portrait Gallery, 
Part 52, the Modern Review, the Churchman, Sylvia’s Journal, the 
Picture Magazine, the Strand Magazine, the Journal of Education, 
the Asclepiad, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the Law Magazine and 
Review, the International Journal of Ethics, the Economic Journal, 
the Indian Magazine and Review, Young England, the Bookworm, 
the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the French Review, the 
Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Record of 
Technical and Secondary Education, and the Political Science 


Quarterly. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Arnold (E. LL). Constable of St. Nicholas. cr 8V0....00..0.+« (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 


Bain (J. A. K.), For Heart and Life, cr 8vo............ . (Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Baker (R. H.), Organists and Choirmaster’ 's Diary, 8v0 Low) 2/6 


Baudelaire (H. C.), Some Translations from, 12mo ............(Digby & Long) 2/6 
Brown (J. W.). Some Recent Contributions to the Unitarian Pulpit(Sutton) 3/6 
Burrow (J. C.), "Morgst Mines and Miners’ Scenes, 469 ....06....06.+ (Burrow) 21/0 
Chapman (G.), A Narrative of a Devoted Life, by H. Gurney (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
Conway (M. D.), Centenary History of South Pla, Soc. (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
ner rtson (J.), Hawthornvale, 12m0_ ..............cceccenes (Wes. Coof, Office) 2/0 
Davis (D.), Talks with Men, Women, and Children (Alexander & Shepheard) 8/6 
Dickenson (J.), Yorkshire Life and Character, 8vo . «---(Audrews) 7/6 
Dickson (N.), Auld S:otch Precentor 16mo ..... .(Morison) 1/6 







Douglas (L. M.), Manual of the Pork Trade, er me zaar Office) 5/0 
Frossard (J. D.), The Nickel Ore- of Sudbury (Canads 2mo (Philip & Son) 
Garnier (R. M.), History of the English Landed Interest (Motern Period), 
8vo ....-...(Soonenschein) 10/6 
Geipil (W.), Pock t Book of Electrical ‘Engine rs. VE lectrical Printing Co.) 7/6 
Halsey (J.). Beaty of the Lord, and other Sermons, er 8vo ........(J. Clarke) 5/0 
Headdon (M E.), Domestic Kindergarten, 4to "(Philip & Son) 3 6 
Headdon (M. E.), Housework and Domestic Ec nomy, 4to ...(Philio & Son) 5/0 
Heavi-ide (O 5, klectro Mas gneti: Tneory, Vo'.1., 8vo .(E lectrician Pub. Co.) 12/6 
Hewett (W W. ’), Order Bok for Ex: ecutive Officers of Roval Navy (J. Griffin) 3/0 
Hewi-on (J. K.), Isie of Bute in the Olden T me, Vil. I, 8vo...... (B ackwood) 15/0 
Hungerford (Mrs ), Red House Mystery, 2 vols, cr 8v0 (Chatto & Windus) 21/0 
Hughes (W.), Compendium of M d-rn Ge ography, er 8v0. .(Philip & Son) 10/6 
Ireland as it is, and as it would be under Home-rule, 8v0 (Birmingham 
Daily Gazette Company) 5/0 
Jeaffreson (M.), Marie Charlotte Anne de Corday, cr 8vo .. (Digby & Long) 2/6 
Kneipp (8.), Thus shalt Thou Live By OF GOW . ocacncasncteescosvesedeneuaeusesed (Grevel) 6/0 
Lamb (C.), Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, edited by J. Gollancz, 
BENGE. ccc casi ducusddeisusecctantadencatae eptatenes énss. ainepaipabotemamisaimaaiinlataal .--(Dent) 10/6 
Lillie (A.), Modern stics and Modern Magic, cr 8vo .. (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Lumby (J. R.), Epistle of St. Peter, cr 8vo.. (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 





















Mabie (H. W.), Under the Trees and Elsewher: 5 OP SEO .cnccas eevaceane eee(Dent) 3/6 
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Macdonald (M.), Poems, 4t0 .......s0sssseeseseeessnsenseesenrees ‘ 




























enh seeeeee(Innes) 6/0 
Malory (Sir T.). Le Morte D’arthur, designs by Beardsley, 2 vols., 4to (Dent) 35 0 
Martin (C.), After Treatment of Cases of Abdominal Section, 8vo (Cornish) 2/0 
Mellor (C.), Death Penalty, Cr 800 .........:c0-scceecensensessessenenees (Sonnenschein) 2/0 
Moinet (C.), The ** Good Cheer’’ of Jesus Christ, cr 8vo ...........+0. Low) 3/6 
Ogle (A.), The Marquis D’Argenson: a Study in Criticism, er 8vo...(Unwin) 6,0 
Oliphant (Mrs.), Lady William, cr 8V0 .......00......seeeeesescoecerteeces (Macmillan) 31/6 
Overton (J. H.), English Church in the Nineteenth Century, 8vo (Longmans) 14/0 
Ram (A.), Little Sisters of the Poor, cr 8vo...... ..e(Longmans) 6/0 
Ramsden (G.), Speedwell, cr 8VO ... ....s000... ....(Bentley) 6/0 
Rudall (A. R.), The Trustee Act, cr 8vo ....(Jordan) 6/6 
Sadlier (J.), Hermit of the Rock, cr 8vo.... (M. H. Gill) 3/6 
Sergeant (C ), A Threefold Mystery, cr &vo . ...(E. Stock) 5/0 
Sizer (K. T.), Wooing of Osyth, 160 ..............se0escseeeceeeee (Jarrold) 3/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Lyrics and Ballads, edited by A. Lang, cr 8V0..........+ (Dent) 5/0 
Sonnenschein (A.), German through English, cr 8vo ............ (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Stenbock (S. E.), Shadow of Death, 12mo ..... (Leadenhall Press) 2/6 
Strange(T. B.), Gunner Jingo’s Jubilee, 8V0 .. ........seceseeseeeeeeee (Remington) 10/6 
St. John (R. F. St. A.), A Burmese Reader, cr 8vo ........ (Clarendon Press) 10/6 
Tertullian De Prescriptione Hereticorum ad Martyras, edited by T. H. 
NN MUNIN on ccucshcensencorseusescssen<csecucbtecrscnenscntectane (Clarendon Press) 6/0 
Thornton (J.), Human Physiology, Cr SV0..........cssssseesesseeeeneseee (Longmans) 6/0 
Turner (G. E.), Unpopular Politics, 8V0..............sssseseseecsessrsrseeeees (E. Stock) 1/6 
Two Offenders, by “ Ouida,”’ cr 8vo .... (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 


Vickerman (C.), Woollen Spinning, cr 8ve 
Wells (E. P.), Bruce’s Heart, and other Poems, cr 


weeeee--(Macmillan) 6/0 
(Digby & Long) 








| 
|SALE OF 
LIBERTY £CO.|842E OF 
wD 8, 
STOCK-TAKING } FURNISHING DRAUGHT- 
| FABRICS SCREENS, 


SALE. | 


AND BRIC-A-BRAC, 

At greatly reduced prices. 
THIS DAY An exceptional opportunity for intending 
AND FOLLOWING DAYS. Purchasers. 


LIBERTY and CO., Regent Street, London, W. 


92 & = @. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK, 
OONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSIOIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Oovered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 


Terms—24 to 4 guineas a week. 





About 80 persons ont of each 100 have some 
difference of focus between the two eyes, and yet 
the majority are content to wear spectacles made 
with both lenses alike,—the result is, continual 
straining and impairment of the vision. For the 
eyes to be used healthily, each eye should be suited 
separately, This method is always practised by 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘Our Eyes,” now 
in its Fourteenth Edition), at his only address, 63 
Strand, London, W.C., where he may be consulted 
personally, free of charge, respecting spectacles for 
all forms of defective vision, between the hours of 
10 and 4 daily, except on Saturdays. 


A PENNY A DROP. 


THE OTTO OF ROSH, 
IN 
TOILET “VINOLIA” SOAP, 


Costs 1d. a drop. 
BLONDEAU et CIE., RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


UNEQUAL 


VISION. 








TYPEWRITERS Bought, Sold, Exchanged, 
and Lent on Hire. Remington’s, Caligraphs, Barlocks, Yost’s, Fitch, 
Hammond’s. Terms: Cash or easy terms. Use of machine taught, free of 
charge, to hirers or purchasers. Machines cleaned or repaired. Ribbons 
and sundries for all machines. Documents copied in best style at lowest rates. 


N. TAYLOR, Manager. 


National Typewriter Exchange, 74 Chancery Lane, London. 


The Waters are highly efficacious in cases 


HOT 
MINERAL 
SPRINGS OF 


BATH. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS —The WINTER EXHIBITION of Sketches and Studies is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 5. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ELECTION of ASSOCIATFS.—The day appointed for receiving works by can- 
didates is WEDNESDAY, February 7th, and the day of election FRIDAY, 
February 9th.——ALFKED D. FRIPP, 8.W.S., Secretary. 


of Rheumatism, Gout, and Skin Affections, 


The Baths are the most complete in Europe. 








Letters to the Manager will rece*~e every attention. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at UPPINGHAM on MARCH 28th, 29th, and 30th, 1891, 
for SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum (limited to two 
boarding-honses), two of £50 per anrum, two of £30 per annum each, tenable at 


HE LONDON DIOCESAN COUNCIL of CLERGY, 
LAITY, and REPRESENTATIVES of CHURCH of ENGLAND SOOIE.. 
TIS, under the immediate direction of the Bishop of London and the Bishop of 
Marlborough, are striving very earnestly to raise the tone of public opinion upon 
the subject of impurity in London, and to ameliorate the condition of many 
wretched women who desire to be restored to a better life, 

All who are interested in the concentration of efforts for the preservation of 
the young from temptation, and the rescue of these poor women—aye, and 
children—from a most lamentable bondave of sin and misery, are invited to 
communicate with Wm. FITZMAURICE, Esq., Secretary, London Diocesan 
Council for Preventive and Rescue Work, &c., Church House, Dean’s Yard, S.W., 
and to befriend this quiet, unobtrusive, and most difficult work. Support is 
very inadequate, and funds are earnestly solicited. Bankers: Messrs. Cocks, 
Biddulph, and Co., Charing Cross, S.W. 








ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOLS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in May next,a MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. 
Integral Calculus essential. Salary £150 
_ Forms of application and further particulars.may be obtained on application, 
se writing only, to the Secretary, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birming- 

am. 

Applications and copy-testimonials should be sent to the Head-Mistress on or 
before February Ist. 

Birmingham, 20th December, 1893. 


Differential and 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The SFCOND TERM of the TWENTIETH SESSION in the DEPARTMENT 
of SUIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, and ARTS BEGINS TUESDAY, January 9th. 
The Classes Prepare for University Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine, as 
well as for various Professions.—Prospectuses of Day and Evening Classes may 
be had (post-free) from the REGISTRAR. Lyddon Hall is open for the Resi- 
dence of Students whose Homes are at a distance from Leeds. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. Established 1871. 
Classes for General Education, under the teaching and supervision of the 

Principals, Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for 

University Examinations, &c, Entire charge taken of pupils from India andthe 

Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance:—Divinity, the Rev. James Cornford, 
M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity; English Language and 
Literature, J. N. Hetheringto:., Esq., F.R.G.8.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E, Malden, Esq, M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; Science, H. Campbel!, Esq., M.D., 
M.R.C.P.; French, A. Huguenet, Esq., M.C.P., Officier d’Académie, Université de 
France, French Master at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich, and occasional 
Examiner to H.M.’s Civil Service Commission ; German, Dr. C. A. Reinecke, 
University of Giéttingen and City of London College ; Landscape, Perspective, 
and Model Drawing from Cast and Living Model, in Oil and Water-Colours, 
Alfred Hardy, Esq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter Macfarren, Ksq., R.A.M., 
Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M.; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, R. H. Cummings, 
Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq. ; Violin, Ellis Roberts, Esq.; Dancing 
and Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 

CLASSES REOPEN on JANUARY 18th, 1894. 

For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 











ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
2 Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head-Master, J.D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., 
to the Boarding-Honse Master, or to the Secretary. 
LENT TERM BEGINS THURSDAY, January llth. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 
terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. @. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








Taare ng hl Sao sso as to the best University or 
I'd Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ADY strongly recommends HIGHLY CULTIVATED 

GERMAN LADY at WEIMAR who takes a few pupils. Thoroughly 

understands care of Eaglish girls. Special opportunities for music and languages, 
—Mrs. BUCHANAN, 12 South Street, Park Lane. 








.. COLLEGE.—There will be an EXAMINA- 

TION on JANUARY 30th for EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School-dues 
to £25 lis. a year. Candidates must be under 15 years of age.—For further in- 
formation, apply to the HEAD-MASTER or to the SECRETARY. 

An OPEN CHORAL SCHOLARSHIP of the Annual Value of £20 will be 
offered for Competition on TUESDAY, January 30th, to Bovs under 12 years of 
age. The Examination will be Vocal, and will include the Reading at Sight of 
easy Church Music. The Choral Scholarship is tenable for three years, and 
reduces the School-fees to 15 guineas a year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or 
to the SECRETARY, Denstone College, Staffordshire. 





EIGHTON HOUSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, The Parks, 

MINEHEAD, WEST SOMERSET.—Thorough education, home comforts, 
Masters, Pupils prepared for Trinity College; Music. Oxford and Cam- 
tridge Local Exams. Lovely situation; safe sea-bathing; tennis. Children 
from abroad and delicate girls receive Principal’s special supervision. Terms 
moderate, Highest references. SPRING TEKM, JANUARY 18th. 





YHE ART UNION OF LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 1837, 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 
Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by ROBERT 
MACBETH, A.K.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
**SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A. 
Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“ REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900. 
Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 
139 





the School. Candidates under 14,—Applications to be made by March 15th, 1894, 





Fall particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, Strand, W.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
OIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Oourses of Instruction, 
Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30tb, 1894. 


ELLEN 4 0 8 8 fA bw Gy, 
near LINCOLN. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 
For SONS of GENTLEMEN aged 15—19, 
Two Departments :— 
1. Preparation for Colonial life. . ; 
2, Miscellaneous work for those whose future is undecided. Outdoor life; 
manual work ; Public School discipline. 

{l'ustrated prospectus. HANK ADAMS, M.A. 











: THE : 
OLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &. 





The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 


Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 
Hill, Staines.—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em- 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com- 
petition—Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department and Three Appointments as Assistant-Superintendents in the Tele- 
yraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College, 


HE COUNCIL of the ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL for 
GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, invite applications for the post of HEAD- 
MISTRESS of a JUNIOK SCHOOL, in connection with, but entirely distinct 
from, St. Leonards School, which it is intended to open in September next.— 
Particulars may be had on application to the SECRETARY, St. Leonards 
School Lodge, St. Andrews, Fife. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-master, 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Valuable Exhibitions to the Universities —NEXT TERM begins 
JANUARY 25th, 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
‘TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Speci 
rreparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German. Escort, January 16th.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited 
; 34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. — Head-Mistress: Miss A. J 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory 
Work; Drawing; Class-Singing and Harmony ; Needlework; and Physical Exer- 
cises. The New Buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. School 
Hours: 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. Scale of 
Fees: Four to Six Guineas a Term, according to age.—For Boarding- 
House arrangements, apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS.—Prospectuses, &., can 
be obtained from the SECKETARY.—NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 
16th, 1894, Entrance Examination at the School-House on Monday, January 
15th, at10a.m. A private omnibus for conveyance of Moseley pupils runs daily, 


3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 




















REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, 
January 19th. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALOOMBE, M.A., Kiug’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools, School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 


NGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, COM- 

POSITION and READING.—Miss LOUISA DREWRY will have time 

next term for one or two more school-classes or private pupils.—143 King Henry’s 
Road, London, N.W. 


RS. ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH wishes to RECOM- 
MEND PRIVATE SCHOOL for LADIES at FOLKESTONE (Principal, 
jate H.-M.of High school). Good teaching combined with real maternal care. 
Girls prepared for Cambridge Examinations, and for Entrance at Girton and 
Newnham. Very good Music, French, and German. Special arrangements for 
delicate girls. Heference is also kindly permitted to Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
Vicar ot Holy Trinity, Folkestone, medical men, and others.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 9 Trinity Crescent, 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—NEXT TERM 
i will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 22nd. Reference kindly allowed to 
Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace; Miss M. Shaw-Lefevre, 41 Seymour Street, W. ; 
Professor Ruskin, Brantwood, Coniston.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss HELEN 
=. BAYNES. 




















NOTICE.—In future, the INpEx to the “SpecTaToR” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller om Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Urnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City 





U.S.A., where single C:zies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
eeceived, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS 
AND TURF ANECDOTES. 


By HENRY CUSTANCE, Three Times Winner of the Derby. 


With numerous illustrations, demy 8vo, 153. 
Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION, 2ls. net. 








Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


SEVENTY YEARS of IRISH LIFE. By 


W. R. Le Fanv. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. THIRD EDI” [ON. 
“*Mr. Le Fanu has given us acharming book, and we are gratetu! *'—Satur- 
day Review. 
“It would be difficult to find any single volume containing such a maltitude 
of capital stories between its covers.”—Daily Telegraph, 


RECOLLECTIONS of LIFE and WORK. 


By Louisa Twinine. Demy 8vo, 15s. 
‘Charming in its simplicity, and a valuable contribution to the history of 
some of the social reforms of the past half-century.’’—Atheneum. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By the 
Authors of ‘‘ The Medicine Lady.” 3 vols., 3ls. 6d. 


“An extremely vigorous, well-constructed, and readable story. It abounds 
from first to last in clever contrivance and thrilling interest.””—Daily Telegraph. 


The LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS of 


SHAKESPEARE, By Henry N, Hupson, LL.D., Editor of “The Harvard 
Shakespeare,” &c. In 2 vols., 969 pp., large crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMPARATIVE 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By Joun W. Burasss, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of 
the University Faculty of Political Science in Columbia College, U.S.A, In 
2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 25s. 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles 


A. Youna, Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate 
of the Royai Astronomical Society, Author of “The Sun,” &c. In 1 vol., 
550 pp., with 250 Illustrations, and supplemented with the necessary Tables, 
royal 8vo, half-morocco, 12s, 6d. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. By 


C. Liorp Morgan, F.G.S., Principal of University College, Bristol. With 
bo — and a Photo-etched Frontispiece. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 16s, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
}Dublisher to the India Dffice. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





By Joseph Truman. 


SprctaTor.—‘‘ No one could come nearer to Matthew Arnold except Matthew 
Arnold himself,” 

SatuRDAY ReEviEw.—“ Grace, refinement, a chastened melancholy, and a 
pathos that is deep and placid but never superficial, are to be noted as charac- 
teristic of Mr. Truman’s poetry.” 

AntI-J acoBIn.—‘ His verse is that of a scholar, a reflector upon life, wistful 
yet tranquil.’’ 

Worip.—‘‘ More wholesome and sincere than nine-tenths of the stuff that 
seems to pass with our reviewers for high poetry.” 

AcapEMY.—“ The desire of pleasant things grows with their possession, and 
we cannot read such verses without wishing there were more of them.” 

ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Truman’s poems are of the kind which show their writer 
to be a man of education, refined feeling, and cultivated taste, with a good ear 
and ample command of language—in fact, well fitted altogether for a poet’s 
work, if but he were a poet.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





TO EDITORS AND AUTHORS, 


THE NORTHERN 
NEWSPAPER hag 
SYNDICATE, ‘sain. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Supplies articles 
(singly or in series) on 
agriculture and gener- 
ally interesting sub- 
jects; also bright 


KENDAL, 








AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS, 


( : P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





eee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS. oe «= ove eve = 16,000,909, 
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Now realy. 
SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 
PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 


&c., for i894. 
“* Has for more than half-a-century been regarded 
as containing a history of all the great titled families 
in the Empire. There is scarcely a page in the 
volume that is not full of interest ....There is an 
excellent index to the work...... Considerable space is 
devoted to the question of precedence.”—Times, 
Fifty-sixth Edition, super royal 8yo, cloth gilt, 
price 38s, 


LoMdon: HARRISON and SONS, 
Books...cr and Stationers to her Majesty, 
59 Pall Mall. 





On January 5th, price 4d., post-free, 43d. 
HE BUILDER NEW YEAR'S 


NUMBER contains 12 beautiful large Plates : 
—Westminster Abbey ; Dunkeld Cathedral; Bishop’s 
Chapel, Che-ter; Wellington Monument, St. Paul’s ; 
Musée “ alliéra, Paris; New Houses of Parliament, 
Berlin; ‘On no Man’s Land,” a Medieval Study, 

ke olisher of “Tue BuitpER,” 46 Catherine Street, 


*C. 


S OCIETY OF AUTHORS. 
Writers are earnestly warned 
1. NOT to send MSS. to persons who advertise for 
them without the recommendation of personal 
friends or this Society. 
2, NOT to sign any paper, agreement, or receipt which 
gives away copyright without advice. 
3. NOT to bind themselves down for future work on 
any terms whatever. 
4, NOT to accept any proposal until they ascertain 
what it gives to both sides. 
5. NOT to sign away American rights without advice. 
By Order, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C, 








HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital 
PUI IPMRINS  sccsassasdecintvesaseestine 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
fo collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.O., 


London, 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, 








IRKBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOOKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 
PERSONAL ACCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 

CAPITAL, £1,000,000. ESTABLISHED 1849, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

W. DB. MASSY, 
A. VIAN, } Seos, 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EP PS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








The ARGOSY 





for JANUARY. 





The GREY MONK, 
The ARGOSY 


A New Serial Story of Powerful Interest, commences in 


for JANUARY. 





The ARGOSY 


LETTERS from SOUTH AFRICA, 


By CHARLES W. WOOD, commence in 


for JANUARY. 





1. The GREY MONK. Chaps. 1-4. 


3. The LAW of LIFE. 
4. COUNTRY LOVERS. 


6. The CHRISTMAS KNOCK. 
7. CLOUGH NA MOLLA! 
8. The OLD LADY in BLACK. 





SIXPENCE 





DATURA 


2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 


5. LETTERS from SOUTH AFRICA. By Cuartes W. Woop. 


9. LINES on a NUN. By C. J. Lanaston. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


NOW READY. 


The ARGOSY for JANUARY. 


CONTENTS. 


A New Serial Story. 
2. PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


Illustrated by M. L. Gow. 


With 9 Illustrations, 


By Jutia KavANnaGH. 


MONTHLY. 





Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 88,, and 15s, 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c.,, 
SAVORY AND MOORE’S 


TAT We A. 


Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pre. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O, 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OvuTsIpDE PacE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


















ID isa ceccbsseccpsevestve pnsesotrsesevess £1010 0 
Half-Page a & § 6 
Quarter-Page... - 2123 6 
Narrow Column »- 310 0 
Half-Column...... - 130 
Quarter-Column oan . O27 6 
ComMPaNIES, 
Outside Page 0 
Inside Page ... 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 


(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





BOILING WATER OR MILE, 


Terms; net, 





OLY COMMUNION SERVICE 
(in the Key of G). 


By Rev. MAURICE BELL, 
St. John’s, Westminster, 


Price Sixpence. 





NOVELLO, EWER, and CO. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 





HE GREAT SUCCESS that has 


rewarded the philanthropic effo: ts to pro- 
vide the public with good music in our parks, is 
shown by the large appreciative cruwds who linger, 
with evident delight, near the var ous bandstands, 
The creation of the healthy taste for harmony will, 
in time, yield good fruit in giving the pe ple a liking 
for a higher state of civilisation and a yearning for 
that which is go.d, noble, and true. Holloway’s 
remedies work a similar miracie with the organisa- 
tion of the body. The Pills, by their purifying in- 
fluence, cleanse the blood, and th- Ointment gives 
strength and energy to the system. Disease is driven 
out of its stronghold, and health once azuin resames 
its sway. 
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WORKS BY Rk. 









L STEVENSON. 





MR. STEVENSON’S NEW WORK. 


FIFTEENTH THOUSAND, price 6s. 


CATRIONA. 


A SEQUEL TO ‘“‘ KIDNAPPED.” 


Being Memoirs of the Further Adventures of 
David Balfour at Home and Abroad. 


“ Mr. Stevenson has here given us a novel of extraordinary 
fascination. Upon him, if upon any one of Scott’s successors, 
has the mantle of the Wizard fallen...... The heroine Catriona is 
beyond all praise. As fascinating as Miranda and Mignon, to whom 
she is in some sort akin, she throws a halo of heroism as well as 
of beauty over the book from her first appearance to the last 
page...... It would be hard to match anywhere, and impossible to 
surpass, such writing as that on pages 295 and 296, where the 
delightful simplicity of the girl’s nature is rendered by a marvel- 
lous delicacy of touch.”—Athenzum. 


“ Mr. Stevenson has achieved the almost unique success of 
producing a ‘sequel’ that is as good as the story which it con- 
tinues and concludes.”—Academy. 


“We do not think that we have read any book of the author’s 
with more sustained and varied interest.”—Saturday Review. 


« A more ingenious and finished piece of work than its brilliant 
and entertaining predecessor. There may be less sensaticnal 
adventure, though there is sensation enough, but the plot has 
been devised with admirable art,and depends much on the subtle 
development of character.”—Tvmes. 


“ Mr. Stevenson has done a really fine thing, and has en- 
riched our literature with a love-story of something 
very like classic texture. Immortality is a dangerous word 
to flourish with...... but so much we may confidently say, that it will 
be a very exquisite love-idyll indeed which shail, so to speak, elbow 
out of memory the story of David and Catriona...... In a word, it 
takes a high, if not the highest, place among the many delightful 
creations of Mr. Stevenson’s genius.’— West minster Gazette. 


“Mr. Stevenson, brilliant and original romancist as he had 
already shown himself, had hitherto left untouched what might 
seem the very cardinal points of romance—love and a heroine. 
Mr. Stevenson has now dared the experiment that his prestige 
challenged, and the result is a success signal enough and 
characteristic enough to satisfy the most jealous 
Stevensonian. ‘Catriona’ has to the full that nameless 
witchery which is the sovereign grace of romance.”—St. James’s 
Gazette. 


“Tt is an admirable romance, admirably told.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Without vain pretence to any spirit of prophecy one may 
affirm, with some show of confidence, that here, between the 
covers of this volume, is the supreme imaginative boon of 
1893.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


“*Catriona’ is in the nature of a sequel, and as it is only the 
master hand who can be triumphant with a sequel, so here we 
find Mr. Stevenson separating himself by illimitable space from 
the majority. ‘Catriona’ is a book to read lovingly.”—Daily 
Graphic. 


“ With all the old eagerness we turn page after page of the 
thrilling romance, and end, an hour too soon, longing for more.” 
—Sun. 


*“The story is an entrancing one, and may be enjoyed 
without recourse to ‘ Kidnapped’ in the first instance...... ‘here 
could be nothing finer in description than the lovers’ walk to 
Leyden.”—Liverpool Mercury. 


i * KIDNAPPED.” 





3s. 6d. 


Thirty-fifth Thousand. 


Illustrated Edition. 


“** Kidnapped’ is almost, if not quite, as fascinating as 
‘Treasure Island’; and in some respects we prefer it. The 
interest is as steadily sustained, and there is more sobriety in 
the sensations. From the beginning to the end there is a rich 
variety of vividly dramatic incidents. ‘Kidnapped,’ as we think, 
ranks rather before ‘Treasure Island,’ inasmuch as there are 
deeper and more delicate discriminations of character. And that 
is rare in a short tale of stirring adventure, although written 
with the romantic but realistic minuteness of Defoe.”—Times. 


3s. 6d. 


Forty-eighth Thousand. 


TREASURE ISLAND. 
and a Map. 


With 25 Illustrations 


“ As we follow the narrative of the boy Jim Hawkins we hold 
our breath at his dangers, and breathe again at his escapes.”— 
Atheneum. 


3s. 6d. 
The MASTER of BALLANTRAE. Illustrated. 


“The Master of Ballantrae’ is one of those few books which 
even a poor man says to himself, when he has finished it, ‘I would 
give a guinea never to have read it, that I might read it again for 
the first time.’”—Mr. James Payn in the Illustrated London News. 


Twenty-second Thousand. 


3s. 6d. 


Twenty-first Thousand, 


The BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the Two 
Roses. Illustrated. 


“Tf ‘Ivanhoe’ be the most brilliant tale for boys which genius 
ever penned, ‘The Black Arrow’ certainly deserves to be men- 
tioned next to it. Mr. Stevenson’s delightful story is fresh, eager, 
and skilful.”—Spectator. 


Twenty-fourth Thousand. 6:. 
The WRECKER. By R. L. Srevenson and 
Lioyp Ospourne. — Illustrated. 
“From first page to last the book overflows with action— 


action—action. Yet there is contained in it some of the cleverest 
character-sketching Mr. Stevenson has done.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Eighth Thousand. 6s. 


ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN MENTS. 


“*Tsland Nights’ Entertainments’ consists of three of the best 
stories that Mr. Stevenson has ever given to the world. It is 
hard to decide which is the most attractive and interesting.”— 
World. 


Third Thousand. 6s. 


A FOOT-NOTE to HISTORY. Eight Years 
of Trouble in Samoa. 


“Mr. Stevenson’s powers of vivid insight and portrayal of 
character, and the wonderful charm of his style, whether in de- 
scribing or in commentating, do not desert him in the telling of 
this island story.” —Scotsman. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London ; Paris and Melbourne, 
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NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


The JANUARY NUMBER, 
which COMMENCES a NEW VOLUME, contains 


Contributions by: 


THE RIGHT HON. PROFESSOR HUXLEY. 
“PROFESSOR TYNDALL.” 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD EGERTON OF TATTON. 
“THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL.” 


MRS. CRACKANTHORPE. 


With a Chart. 


“THE REVOLT OF THE DAUGHTERS.” 
G. WALTER STEEVES, M.D. 


“SANITARY INSURANCE: A SCHEME,’ 


THE REV. DR. L. H. MILLS. 


“ZOROASTER AND THE BIBLE,’ 


SIR JULIUS VOGEL. ; 
1. “THE SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD.” 


J. P. HESELTINE. 
2. “THE SCRAMBLE FOR GOLD.” 


WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


“CHATS WITH JANE CLERMONT.” Concluded. 


THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 
“A WORD FOR OUR CATHEDRAL SYSTEM.” 


WILLIAM SHARP. 
“THE NEW WINTER-LAND.” 


HERBERT A. GILES. ; 
“CHINESE POETRY IN ENGLISH VERSE.” 


ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. 
“CHARTERED GOVERNMENT IN AFRICA.” 
THE RIGHT. HON. THE EARL OF DUNDONALD. 
“PROTECTION FOR SURNAMES.” 
PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
“RECENT SCIENCE.” 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 
“CHARLES THE TWELFTH AND THE CAMPAIGN OF 1712-18.” 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, and CO., Limited. 





FavouraABLy REVIEWED ovER 80 INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS. 


‘HOW TO SELECT A LIFE OFFICE.’ 


By G. M. _ DENT, F.8.8. 


** Those who are seeking an office for the purpose | 


BY 


“* Explains with singular clearness the canons by 
which the security of an office may be tested and its 
prosperity gauged, and shows the immense differenee 
between the advantages offered by different com- 
panies,’’— Manchester Examiner, 

2 ** A valuable pamphlet on life assurance.””—Morning 
Post, 
‘A cleverly-written dialogue.””—Law Journal, 
** An instructive pamphlet,’’—Statist, 


by post, 1s. 1d. 


Manchester; and 2 Amen Corner, London. 


of assurance will do well to peruse this ‘dialogue’ 
before deciding upon any particular company.”— 
Bullionist. 

“The statistics as to endowment assurance policies 
as investments are highly interesting and convincing.” 
—Citizen. 

“The elaborate tables are distinctly valuable.’’— 
Financial Times, 


Price Is. ; 





JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, 
ESTD. 


CLERGY MUTUAL 1829, 
Assurance Society, 
2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 
interests of 
THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 





Funds, £3,767,046. Income, £383,152. 





Apply for Prospectus ani Leaflet, “ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 


THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
ConTENTS FOR JANUARY, 

THE STRIKE OF 1693. By Emerson Bainbridge, 
A Livine Wack. By Professor Cunningham, 
THE FuTURE OF MARITIME WARFARE. By Dr. H, 


Geffeken. 

Wo.tre Tonr. By Augustine Birrell, M.P. 

THE REVIVAL OF Farmina. By Harold £. Moore. 

THE GospeL State CHURCH OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
By H. A. Glass, 

SUPERANNUATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS, By 
W. A, Hunter, M.P. 

THe Mormons. I. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 

THE Drirt To Sociatism. By A. Dunn-Gardner, 

How TO PRESERVE THB House oF Lorps, By Alfred 
Russell Wallace. 

LITERARY CONFERENCES. By Walter Besant. 

THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF ANARCHISM, 
Karl Blind. 


IsBIsTrR and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


By 





COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME, 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the — 

W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
Contents oF JANUARY NUMBER, Price Is. 
AGRAPHA: SAYINGS OF OUR LoRD Not RECORDED 
IN THE GOSPELS, By the Rey. Walter Lock, M.A., 

Keble College, Oxford. 

Tue BIBLE AND SciENcE—I. THE moet Books, 
By Sir J. W. Dawson, O.M.G., F.R 

THE PREMIER IDEAS OF Jesus—I. Tan SOVEREIGNTY 
oF CHARACTER. By the Rev. John Watson, M.A., 
Sefton Park Church, Liverpool. 

A Reply TO Mr. Cuase, By Professor W. M. 
Ramsay, M.A. 

MAavRIcE MAETERLINCK ON RuysBrRoEck. By Jane 
T. Stoddart. 

THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF CHRIST'S KINGDOM. By 
the Rev. Professor Marcus Dods, D. 

Tue Fait or Gop. By George W. Johnson, M.A. 


London: Hopper and StovuGuHTon, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part IV.,° Vol. LVI., DECEMBER, 
1893. Price 5s. 


CoNTENTS, 


Lire anp LasouR OF THE PEOPLE In LONDON 
First Results of an Inquiry Based on the 1891 
Census. Opening address of Charles Booth, Esq., 
Sooner of the Royal Statistical Society, Session 
1893-94, 

WEALTH OF FRANCE AND OF OTHER CouNTRIES. By 
M. Alfred de Foville, Directeur de |’Administration 
des Monnaies, Paris,—a translation. 

THE REACTION IN Favour OF THE CLASSICAL POLI- 
TICAL Economy: Address to the Economic Science 
and Statistical Section of the British Association, 
held at Nottingham, 1893. By Prof, J. S. Nicholson, 
President of the Section, 

MISCELLANEA :— 

(1) Proceedings of Section F of the British Associa- 
tion. (2) Effect of the Fall in Value of Silver on 
Prices of Commodities in China. (3) Statistical 
Correlation between Social Phenomena. By Prof. 
F. Y. Edgeworth. (4) Contributions to the 


Mathematical Theory of Evolution. By Prof. 
Kari Pearson. (5) Alien Immigration. (6) Notes 
on Economical and Statistical Works. (7) Quar- 


terly List of Additions to the Library, Index to 

Vol, LVI, (1893), Appendix, List of Fellows, Rules, 

London: E, Stanrorp, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, S.W. 





ILLUSTRATED, ONE SHILLING. 


THE HERETIC,. 
TWELFTHNIGHT NUMBER. 
QuaRTERLY NotTrsS—KEEN CompPrtiTion—Honey- 
MOONSHINE — CouNTRY - HOUSE CONVERSATIONS — 
KEVIEWS—TWELFTHNIGHT BALLADS—THE LADIES” 
LEAF — WATER WORSHIPPERS — AN ANALYSIS OF 
Lytron’s *‘ Kina ARTHUR.” 
CHARLTON TucKER, Leamington. 





Price ls, net; 1s. 2d., post-free. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 


JANUARY. 

Edited by A. J. WILSON. 
A ParaLyTic BANK OF ENGLAND, 
THE Raitway Rates COMMITTEE. 
Tue Inpian Loan, 
Banks anv “‘MusHroom” Trust SHARES, 
Messrs. COLEMAN AND May. 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL DEBENTURE CORPORATION. 
A Criticat InpExX TO NEw INVESTMENTS. 


The “ Investors’ Review ” Office, 29 Paternoster 
Row, E.C.; and at all Railway Bookstalls, 





USE 
r & F*S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COC O A. 


** There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1853, 
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MR, T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


Dr. JESSOP’S NEW WORK. 
RANDOM ROAMING. By Rev. 
Avaustus Jessop, D.D., Author of * Trials of a 
Country Parson,” &c. Portrait, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
~~~ Rev. SAMUEL COX’S LAST WORK. | 
The HEBREW TWINS: a Vindication 
of God’s Ways with Jacob and Esau. By the late 
Rev. SamvEL Cox, D.D., Author of “ Exposi- 
tions,” &c. With Portrait and a Prefatory 
Memoir by his Wife. Cloth, 6s. tae 
ee ee 


ENLARGED and REVISED THROUGHOUT. 
TWO SPHERES; or, Mind v. Instinct. 


By T.E.S.T. Demy 8vo, cloth 5:, [January 7th. 


The INDEPENDENT NOVEL SERIES.—New vols. 
THEORIES: Studies from a Modern 
Woman. By A.N.T.A. P. 


LADY PERFECTA. Translated from 
the Spanish of B. Perez GaLpos, by Mary 
Warton. Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 

[January 7th. 


The NEW EGYPT: a Social Sketch. 
By the late Francis Apams, Author of ‘* The 
Australians,” &c. Introduction by J. W. Lonas- 
DON. Cloth, 5s. 


Tne STANHOPE ESSayY, 1993. 
The MARQUIS D’ARGENSON: a 


Study in Criticism. By ARTHUR OGLE. Cloth, 63, 


By the AUTHOR of “ The SPIRIT of NATURE.” 
The RESCUE, and other Poems. By 


Henry BELLYSE BAILDON. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


3s, 6d, 
The MERRY MONTH, and _ other 
By Henry BrELiyse BaiLpon. 


Prose Pieces, 
Cloth, 5s. eye 
‘Mr. Baildon is readable and entertaining.”— 
Speaker. 
The REFORMERS’ BOOK-SHELF.—New_Vols. 
BAMFORD’S PASSAGES in the LIFE 
of a RADICAL. Edited, and with an Intro- 
duction, by Henry DunckLey (“Verax”). 2 
vols. cloth, 3s, 6d. each. [January 7th. 


The HOUSE of LORDS: a Retrospect 


and a Forecast. By THOS, ALFRED SPALDING, 
LL.B. Cioth, 10s. 6d. [January 7th. 


The publisher can arrange for parchasers to see 
these works at the nearest bookseller’s on receipt of 
address. Catalogues post-free, 

London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 
PATERNOSTER SQUARKH, E,C, 




















BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 939, JANUARY, 1894, 2s. 6d. 


ContTENTS. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COMMUNE OF PARIS, 

Tue LETTERS OF SiR WALTER Scorr. 

Tue STory OF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE 
History OF A FIFESHIRE FamiLy. Chaps, 6-9, 

Guosts Up To Date. By Andrew Lang. 

Wen THE Nicut Farts. By “A Son of the 
Marshes.” 

Eartscourt. Conclusion, 

Norre-Booxs or Sir Henry NORTHCOTE, 
Earl of Iddesleigh. 

Pasra’s CAPRICE: A FRAGMENT OF A LIFE, 
Dorothea Gerard. 

In *f Maaa’s” LIBRARY, 

East aNnp West AFRICA IN PARLIAMENT, 
Captain F, D. Lugard, D.S.O. 

A Country WALK IN CANADA, 

PoLiTIcCAL STOCK-JOBBERS, 

Prince ALEXANDER OF BULGARIA, 
dore Martin, K.C.B. 


By the 


By 


By 
By Arnold Haultain. 
By Sir Theo. 


Witt1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ondon, 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 


ErisopEs OF THE MONTH. 
W. H. Samira as a CoLLeEaGuE, By Lord Ash. 
bourne, 
ImpreriaL Insurances. By Captain F. N. Mande, 
A Tour in NortH Itaty., By Mrs. Crawford, 
THe DECLINE OF URBAN ImMicraTiON, By Edwin 
Cannan, 
PEOPLE’s BANKS. By T. Mackay. 
Tue GARDEN THAT 1 Love. By Alfred Austin, 
INCIDENTS OF THE AUTUMN SEssion. By “M. P.” 
FEATHERSTONE AND OTHER Riots. By Harry L. 
STEPHEN. 
How Ws Lost tae UniTeD STATES OF AFRICA, 
By F. Edmund Garrett. 
Some Recent FICTION. 
Lady Frances Balfour. 
The Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 
Miss Margot Tennant. 
Lady Constance Lytton. 
CORRESPONDENCK, 
A SPANISH EXPERIENCE, 


By A, Hi. Studd. 


MR MURRAY’S LIST. 





With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
SECOND EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, 


LATE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of All Soul’s College, Oxford. 
With the Co-operation and Sanction of the Very Rev. G. G. BRADLEY, 


Dean of Westminster. 





Crown 8vo, 9s. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


A MEMOIR OF H#H.R.H. 
THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


WRITTEN WITH THE SANCTION OF H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
By JAMES EDMUND VINCENT. 


With Portraits and Illustrations by Wm. Simpson and cthers. 





2 vols, crown 8vo, 24s. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


THE PAMIRS: 


Being a Narrative of a Year’s Expedition on Horseback and on Foot through 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Chinese Tartary, and Russian Central Asia, 


By the EARL of DUNMORE. 
With Maps and Illustrations taken by the Author on the spot. 





With Portraits, crown 8vo, 63. 


SECOND EDITION OF THE 


LETTERS OF LADY BURGHERSH 


(afterwards Countess of Westmorland) from Germany and France during the 
Campaign of 1813-14. 


Edited by her Daughter, Lady ROSE WEIGALL. 





Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE of GEORGIANA, LADY 


de ROS, with some Reminiscences of her Family and Friends, including the Duke of Wellington. 
By her Daughter, the Hon, Mrs. J. R. Swinton. With Portraits and Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE 


DURING FIFTY YEARS, from its Foundation to the Present Time, 1893. By A.G, Brapier, 
A. 0, CHampyers, and J. W. Barnes, With numerous Illustrations. 


Medium 8vo, 18s, 


ALONE WITH the HAIRY AINU: 3,800 Miles on 


a Pack-Saddle in Yezo and a Cruise to the Kurile Islands. By A. H, Savage Lanpor. With Map, and 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. 
Crown S8vo, 7s, 6d, 


LIFE in PARLIAMENT: a Record of the Daily 


Experiences of a Member of the House of Commons. From 1886 to 1892 inclusive, By Sir Ricuarp 
TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.1., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IVAR the VIKING: a Romantic History, based upon 


ae Facts of the Third and Fourth Centuries. By Pau B. Du Cuartuv, Author of “ The Viking 
ge," &e, 
i Large crown 8vo, 9s. 


The CONVERSION of INDIA. From Pantznus to 


the Present Time, 193—1893. By Gzorer Smiru, C.1.E., LL.D., Author of the Lives of William Carey,, 
Henry Martyn, John Wilson, and Alexander Duff. With Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


GREEK TESTAMENT. A Work designed for Students possessing no previous knowledge of 
Greek. By TuHEoruitus D, Haiti, M 


Medium vo, 18s, 


RECORDS ofa NATURALIST on the AMAZONS 


DURING ELEVEN YEARS’ ADVENTURE and TRAVAL. By H. W. Barss, late 
Assistant-Secretary, R.G.S. A New Edition of the Unabridged Work. With a Memoir of the Author 
by Epwarp CLopp. With Portrait, Coloured Plates, Illustrations, and Map. 


Medium 8vo, 21s, 


A NATURALIST’S VOYAGE ROUND the 


WORLD in H.M.S. ‘BEAGLE.’ By Cuartes Darwin, F.R.S. Llustrated sition, With 
100 Views of the Places visited, by K. T. Pritchett. 


With 154 Plates, folio, £3 13s. 6d. net. 
PLAYING-CARDS of VARIOUS AGES and 
COUNTRIES. Selected from the Collection of Lady CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 


Vol, Il. FRENCH and GERMAN. 
Vol, I., ENGLISH, DUTCH, and FLEMISH, already published, £3 12, 6d, net. 








London: W. H. Aten and Co, Limited, 13 
Waterloo Place, S.W. a 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND C0,’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY CANON OVERTON. 
Next week.—8vo, 14s. 
TH 


E 
ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


By the Rev. JOHN H. OVERTON, D.D., 


Canon of Lincoln, Rector of Epworth, Doncaster, and Rural Dean of 
the Isle of Axholme, 


ESKIMO LIFE. By Fridtjof Nansen, 


Anthor of “ The First Crossing of Greenland.” ‘lranslated by WILLIAM 
ARCHER. With 16 Plates and 15 Illustrations in the Text. 8vo, 16°. 

“The book is a remarkably rich and suggestive repository of Eskimo lore 

written in a style that is marked at once with virility and lucidity.” —Scotsman, 


ST. ANDREWS. By Andrew Lang. With 


8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodge. 8vo, 153, net. — 
“This is a very enjoyable book. Mr. Lang modestly declares it is not a history, 
only ‘a little sketch.’ If so, then he has given us something better, infinitely 
more worthy of reading and study, than any history or historic notices of St. 
Aydrews......The many and beautiful illustrations from the original drawings of 
Mr. Hodge are worthy of Mr. Lang’s most readable and suggestive book.’’— 
Glasgow Daily Mail. 


AUSTRALIA AS IT IS; or, Facts and 
Features, Sketches, and Incidents of Australia and Australinn Life. With 


Notices of New Zealand. By A CLERGYMAN, Thirteen Years Resident in the 
Interior of New South Wales. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 53, 


INSPIRATION: Eight Lectures on the 
Early History and Origin of the Doctrines of Biblical Inspiration. Being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis. 8vo, 16s. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
CARTHAGE and the CARTHAGINIANS. 


By R. BoswortH Smitu, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow School. With 
Maps, Plans, &c., crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. [ Neat week, 


The LITTLE SISTERS of the POOR. By 


Mrs. ABEL Ram, Author of ‘‘The Most Beautiful,’ ‘‘ Emmanuel,” &. 
Crown 8v0, 6s. Newt week. 


NEW NOVEL by STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE; being the 


Memoirs of Gaston pE Bonne, Sieur de Marsac. By StaniEy J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ The House of the Wolf.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s. 6d. 

“This is really a great book. The reader is always thinking that the adven- 
tures must have reached their climax, but they rise one above another, each like 
a new summit in a stretch of mountains ascending and extending as the won- 
dering traveller proceeds, It is much more than a clever story of adventure. It 
is a very five work of literary srt. The style is good, and the characters are 
resl men and women. De Marsac is a great creation, and the book ovght to 
live.”’—Seotsman. 





NEW BOOK by H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H. Rider 


Hacearp, Author of “She,” “ Allan Quatermain,” &. With 24 Full-Page 
Illustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Mr, Hagvard has never produced anything better, either in matter or in 
smanner.”’—Observer. 


The ONE GOOD GUEST: a Story. By 
L. B. WALFORD. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d 
[Neat week. 
“Mrs. Walford has never written a pleasanter novel.”—-Scotsman. 
**A story so full of the best human neture that it is vastly pleasant to read, 
and equally grateful to remember.’ —National Observer, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
New York: 15 East 16th Street, 


F. V. WHITE AND C0’S PUBLICATIONS. 


By Mrs. Lovett Cameron.—A TRAGIC BLUNDER. 2 
vols, [At all Libraries. 

By the late Lady Duffus Hardy—A BURIED SIN. 3 
vols. | At all Libraries. 


By Florence Marryat.—THE HAMPSTEAD MYSTERY. 


3 vols. [At all Libraries. 


By B. M. Croker—A THIRD PERSON. 2 vols. 


[At all Libraries. 


By A. Perrin—INTO TEMPTATION. 2 vols. prmmediately 
By Mrs, Oliphant.—THE SORCERESS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(Immediately. 


VII. 
By Mrs. Hungerford (Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn”).—LADY 
PATTY. Third Edition, in picture boards, 23. 
LImmediately. 


NOTICE —A New Serial Tale by Mrs. Hungerford (Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn”), 
entitled ‘* Peter’s Wife,” and another by Darley Dale (Author of ** The Village 
Blacksmith’), entitlhd ‘The Daughters of Job,” are commenced in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of ‘ BELGRAVIA” (price 1s.) A New Serial Tale, 
entitled “A Bat Lot,” by Mrs, Lovett Cameron, and another entitled “A 
Girl's Polly,” by Annie'Thomas (Mrs, Pender Cudlip), are commenced in the 
JANUARY NUMBER of “LONDON SOCIECY” (price 1s.) 


F. V. WHITE and CO., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 




















MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
ADVENTURES in MASHONALAND. By 


Two Hospital Nurses, ROSE BLENNERHASSETT and Lucy SLEEMAN. Third 
Thousand, Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
TIMES.—‘‘ The book is written in direct unconventional language. It will, we 
are convinced, be widely read, and widely enjoyed.” 
SPECTATOR.—‘‘ It is a book that should make Englishmen proud of their 
fellow-countrywomen.” 
ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,—“ The adventures and hardships of these two braye 
ladies are extremely fascinating reading.”’ 
WORLD.—The book is excellent reading, full of movemvnt and incident,’”* 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Every page of the book is well worth reading.” 


WITNESSES to the UNSEEN, and other 


Essays. By WiLFrrp Warp, Author of ‘‘ William George Ward and the Ox- 
ford Movement” and ‘*‘ William George Ward and the Catholic Revival,’ 
8vo, 10s, 6d. 

TIMES.—* A series of brilliant and suggestive essays...... This pregnant and 
suggestive view of the larger intellectual tendencies of our own and other ages 
is enforced and illustrated by Mr. Ward with much speculative insight and great 
literary brilliancy.” 

SPECTATOR.—* The introductory essay, which is quite new, is not at all un. 
worthy of the best of Mr. Ward's previous work.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The essays are written with force, conviction, 
and sobriety.” 


ESSAYS on QUESTIONS of the DAY, 


POLITICAL and SOCIAL. By GoLpwin =miTH, D.C.L. Extra Crown 8vo, 9s, 
TIMES.—‘ A warm welcome is due, and will be readily awarded by all who 
appreciate preznant reflection and rare felicity of presentation, to Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s ‘ Hssays on Questions of the Day.’”’ 
DAILY CHURONICLE.—“ He is a thoroughly well-informed, incisive, and 
courageous critic of the new order of ideas.”’ 


SPECIMENS of GREEK TRAGEDY. Trans- 


lated by SoLpWINn SmitH, D.C.L. 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 103. 

TIMES.—* The translations are felicitous ani scholarly, and will be read with 
keen interest and warm appreciation by all who, like Mr. Goildwin Smith, retain 
their love for classical literature, and their delight in tke fascinating art of 
translation.’’ 


SOME ASPECTS of the GREEK GENIUS. 


By S. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., LL.D, Professor of Greek in the University of 
Edinburgh, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and of University 
College, Oxford. Second Fdition, Revised, Crown 8vo, 7s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE —* He has written a delightful book, in a pleasant 
style, full of learning, suggestive, stimulating,—a book which no student of 
Greek literature can lay down without a hearty feeling of gratitude to the 
author.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The present volume is enlarged by the 
aidition of a most interesting new chapter on ‘Tae Diwn of Romanticism in 
Greek Poetry.’......The essay both expresses and strengthens a conviction 
already held by a very large number of readers, if not students, of Greek.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,—*‘ The new essay is a very fine literary study.’’ 


The LOVER’S LEXICON: a Handbook for 


Novelists, Playwrights, Philosophers, and Minor Poets; but especially for 
the Enamoured, By FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Crown 8vo, 63. 

SPECTATOR —* In conception and plan the book is most original...... Endless 
are the questiouings which arise out of this fascinatiag volume. Each page pro- 
vides a fresh problem for discussion,” 

DAILY CHRONICLE,—‘ Mr. Greenwood’s pages often blossom into great 
literary beauty, buc over them allis the light of that ‘ loveliness’ which comes 
of humanity.”’ 

TIMES.—“ The style is adapted to the subject with much skill and subtlety, 
and the whole idea of the book is original and captivating.” 


RICHARD ESCOTT. By Edward H. 


Cooper, Author of ‘‘ Geoffrey Hamilton.”’ Crown 8vo, 63, 

BLACK AND WHITE.—‘‘ The author of that exceedingly clever study of men 
and manners, ‘Geoffrey Hamilton,’ has given us in ‘ Richard Escott’ a good 
study of a scoundrel of birth and breeding.” 

GLASGOW HERALD,.—“ A character drawn with much ability and consis- 
tency.” 


SYLVIE and BRUNO CONCLUDED. By 


Lewis CagROLL. With Illustrations by Harry Furniss, Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

JANUARY. 

Tue IRELAND OF To-Morrow. By X. 

Mr. Francis THompson, A NEw Poet. By Coventry Patmore. 

FoorsaLt. By Creston. 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF WoMEN. By Miss Bulley. 

THe True Discovery OF AMERICA, Ry Captain Gambier, R.N. 

CHEMICAL ACTION OF MARINE OrGanisms. By Prof. Judd, F.RS, 

THE ORIGIN OF MANKIND. By Prof. Buechner. 

THE FRENCH IN INDIA. By Lewin B. Bowring. 

Tue Leprosy Commission. By Dr. Thin. 

PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BaTTENBERG. By J. D. Bourchier. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN Dancer. By EH. B. Lanin. 

InisH Rattways. By X, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Oatalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


NOW READY, 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ & RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
FOR JANUARY, 

In which are commenced Two New Serial Stories— 


A BEGINNER. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


INTERLOPER. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD., 


AN 


«One can never help enjoying TemrLe Bar.’—Guardian. 


“ Who does not welcome TempLE Bar ? ”—John Bull, 


Monthly, price One Shilling. 





New Works of Fiction. 





NOW READY. 


BRITOMART. By Mrs. Herzerr Martin, 
Author of “ Bonnie lesley,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘* A truly beautiful story. It is the purpose of this delightful book to demon- 
strate the power of a pure and valiant woman to make the world better. ‘ Brito- 
mart’ will rank among the most noteworthy literary productions of the year.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


BY DR. KENEALY. 
MOLLY and HER MAN-O’-WAR. 
By Dr. AnABELLA KENEALY, Author of “ Dr. Janet of Harley 
Street.” 


“A narrative of the raciest, freshest humour merging into one of the sweetest 
of love-stories,”—Shejield Daily Telegraph, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





JUST READY. 


of LANGTHWAITE. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


The VICAR 


By Liny Watson. 





JUST READY. 


SPEEDWELL. By Lavy Gusnpoien Rams- 


DEN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


DIANA TEMPEST. By Mary Cuor- 


MONDELEY, Author of “Sir Charles Danvers,” &c. In 3 vols° 
crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


A HEROINE in HOMESPUN. By 


Freeperic Breton, Author of “ The Crime of Maunsel 
Grange,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


TWO ‘NEW EDITIONS. 
FROM MOOR ISLES. _ By 


ForHerGiu, Author of “The First Violin,” &c. 


LOVER or FRIEND? By Rosa N. 


Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &e. 


JESSIE 
[Just ready. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


MESSRS. BEEUS TISh 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE “EX-LIBRIS” SERIES. 
Imperial 16mo. Printed at the Chiswick Press. 


PRINTERS’ MARKS. 


Editor of the Bookworm, &e. 


Po» 3 
By W. Roszrts, 
With about 250 Examples, 
7s. 6d. net. 
“It is no faint praise for such a book as Mr. Roberts has brought forward to 
point out that its perusal will make many a bibliophile long for a more exhaus- 


tive catalogue. As it stands it must remain a rich mine of information.’— 
Saturday Review. 


ENGLISH BOOK-PLATES (&x-Liéris), 
By Eaerron Castuz, M.A., F.S.A. New Edition, Thoroughly 
Revised and Much Enlarged, with over 200 Illustrations, 
10s. 6d. net. 

*,* In this Edition there are nearly 70 New Illustrat’on:, including 13 New 


Copper-Plates in place of the 6 contained in the First Edition, which have all 
been withdrawn. 

“It is much to be feared that, unable to make certain which of Mr. Castle’s 
volumes [i.¢., the first and second editions] we prefer, and wholly unable to part 
with either, our choice, and that of many others, will be to split the differ- 
ence and take both.”’—Saturday Review, 


ALBERT DURER’S LITTLE PASSION. 
Printed from Stereotypes taken from the Original Wood- 
blocks. With Introduction by Austin Dosson, and Photo- 
gravure Portrait of Diirer, 5s. net; also 75 Copies on Large- 


Paper, los. net. [ Immediately. 


Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


EARLY and LATE POEMS. By C. J. 
RIETHMULLER. 


“They are not in the fashion of the present day, but can be read with more 
pleasure than many far more pretentious verses.”—Guardian, 


“‘They are musical, healthy in thought, elevated in tone.’’-—Birmingham 
Gazette, 


3 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 
CHOLY. Edited by the Rev. A. R. Suituero, M.A. With 
an Introduction by A. H. Buiuen, Portrait, and Full Index. 
Bound in Irish linen, with Design by Gleeson White. 


Also 2» LARGE-PAPER EDITION of 110 Copies on Hand-made Paper, 4to, 
£3 3s. net. 


*,* Inthis Edition for the first time the Quotations have been verified through- 
out, and References given where wanting, and the Text and Notes have been 
carefully revised. 


“Admirers of Burton’s ‘Anatomy’ can hardly hope for a better edition.”— 
Morning Post. 


“This is a long way in advance, from the critical point of view, of any edition 
of the ‘ Anatomy’ yet published; while it has an equal advantage of all its pre- 
decessors in beauty. The print and paper are extremely good ; and the binding, 
designed by Mr. Gleeson White, deserves the good and misused word ‘elegant,’ ” 
—Mr, GrorGe SAintsbury in the St. James’s Gazette. 


“ As we look through its quaint and delightful pages, we scarcely know whose 
reading and erudition inspire us with the greater astonishment and awe, that 
of Democritus, junior, or that of Mr. Shilleto Mr. Bullen has supplied an 
excellent introduction, which not only contains a biographical sketch but also 
gives a masterly summary of the whole work, as well as a thoughtful and well- 
balanced estimate of it as a literary production The binding is neat and sub- 
stantial, the paper excellent, and the print, though not large, beautifully clear, 
In short, everything that could be appears to have been done to make this in 
every respect the best edition yet given to the public of the ‘ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly.’”’—Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A TREATISE on WINES: their Origin, 
Nature, and Varieties, with Practical Directions for Viticul- 
ture and Vinification. By J. L. W. Tuupicuum, M.D., 
F.R.C.P. (Lond.) Illustrated. 


‘«The book, popular and readable though it is, is written with acare, learning 
and fullness such as one seldom meets with in books of this kind written in any 
other language than the German, and any one interested in the subject may be 
recommended to read the work, as certain to find in it much interesting and 
instructive matter on all manner of wines.’—Scotsman. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York St., Covent Gardez 
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GLANCES BACK THROUGH SEVENTY YEARS: 








Autobiographical and other Reminiscences. By HENRY VIZETELLY. With Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 
GRAPHIC.—“ Chatty and well-written reminiscences, which form one of the best books on the literary and artistic life during the present century published 


for some time past. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* The two volumes are not to be fairly judged even by the samples we have given, for where we have given one passage we have been 


obliged to pass over fifty every bit as good. 


ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ The very miscellaneous reminiscences make as entertaining reading as anything published this season.’’ 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Vizetelly has led an active and varied life, and has seen much that still interests the world...... he will not be without numerous and more 


FOURTH THOUSAND. ~ 
PROVERBS in PORCELAIN; to which is added “Au Revoir,” a 
Dramatic Vignette. By AUSTIN DOBSON. With 25 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Small 4to, 5s. 


ATHENZUM.—* No one has a lighter, and brighter, and firmer, but st the same time more delicate touch than Mr. Austin Dobson; no illustrator could 
more aptly follow and interpret ‘Proverbs in Porcelain’ than Mr, Bernard Partridge.” 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN SEAS. From the Danish of Jonas Lie. 


By R. NISBET BAIN. With 12 Lilustrations by Laurence Housman. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Deserving of being styled a wonder-book among wonder-books, since it is composed of some of the wildest and most fantastic stories 


or less sympathetic readers.” 


of sorceriesand strange elemental creatures that Scandinavian literature contains 


for the moat part, has Mr. Laurence Housman illustrated it.” 


ee but the whole book is full of delightful imaginat ions, and in a congenial spirit, 








NOW READY. 


RECOLLECTIONS of FRED LESLIE. By 


W. T. Vincent. With Preface by OLemEeNT Scorr. With Portrait and 
179 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. 


NEW VOLUME of the “INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES.” 


The DISPERSAL of SHELLS: an Inquiry 
into the Means of Dispersal possessed by Fresh-Water and Land Mollusca, 
By H, Watts Kew, F.Z.8._ With a Preface by ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, 
LL.D., F.R.8., &c. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ Av extremely interesting book...... a volume that 
is deserving of the closest study.” 


SECOND EDITION, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 


MODERN CREMATION: its History and 


Practice. With Information relating to the recently Improved Arrange- 
ments made by the Cremation Society of England. By Sir H. THompson, 
F.R.C.8., M.B., Lond., &c., President of the Society. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; 
paper, ls. 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL,.—*‘ This elegantly-printed little book, by the 
President of the Cremation Society of England, will be read with interest by all 
who wish for authoritative information as to what cremation really involves, 
and what facilities actually exist in England for carrying it out.” . gum 


=—_— 

TENNYSON: Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. 

Studies of the Life, Work, and Teaching of the Poet Laureate. By J. Cumine 
Watters. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 

TIMES.—“ A work of no small merits......the biographical matter is particularly 


-good and well selected.” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Mr. Walter’s elaborate study will be indispensable to 
all students of Tennyson.” 
SECOND EDITION. 


MATABELE LAND and the VICTORIA 


FALLS: a Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Interior of South Africa, From 
the Letters and Journals of the late Frank Oates, F.R.G.S. Edited by C. 
G. Oates, B.A. With Maps, Portrait, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. 

TIMES,—" Displays much shrewd wisdom on matters social and political.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ As a book of travel it remains a standard work. 
The journal is entertaining reading in its best form; it is informing, and yet 
does not seem to be so.” 

CAPE TIMES.—‘ Mr. Frank Oates, having visited the country before any 
grand scheme for its exploitation was thought of, may be accepted as a witness 
unaffected by any bias of personal interest...... To Matabele Land as it is this 
handsome and substantial volume is the most complete guide as yet put forth.” 


The CHEMISTRY of REASON. By the 


Hon. W. VERNON. Fcap. 8vo, sawed, 6d. 





MAXWELL GRAY’S NEW VOLUME. 


AN INNOCENT IMPOSTOR; and other 


Stories. By the Author of ‘‘ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” ‘‘In the Heart 
of the Storm,” &. With Frontispiece by Gordon Browne. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


The QUATRAINS of OMAR KHAYYAM. 


Translated into English Verse by E. H. WHINFIELD. Large post 8vo, 5s. 
[TrisNeR’s ORIENTAL SERIES. 


“TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE;” or, The 


Two Locksley Halls. By H. Scuiitz Witson, Author of “ Studies in 
History, Legend, and Literature,” &c. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d. 


SIXTH EDITION. 


The CONTRAST: Duty and Pleasure, Right 


and Wrong. Sewed, 6d. 


NEW VOLUME of “MODERN SCIENCE” SERIES. 
Edited by Sir Jonn Lussock, Bart, 


The FAUNA of the DEEP SEA. By Sidney 


J. Hickson, Downing College, Cambridge. With 23 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. [Inmediately. 


FANS of JAPAN. By Charlotte M. 


Satwey (née Bircu), With introduction by WILLIAM ANDERSON, F.R.C.S., 
Jate of H.M.’s Legation, Japan. With 10 Full-page Ooloured Plates, and 39 
Illustrations in black and white, royal 4to, 31s, 6d, net. [Immediately. 


EARLY EDITIONS. A Bibliographical 


Survey of the Works of some Popular Modern Authors. By J. H. SLaTER, 
Kditor of ‘‘ Book Prices Current.” Demy 8vo, 21s. net. LImmediately. 


NEW VOLUME of TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES. 


A HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ANCIENT 


INDIA. Based on Sanscrit Literature. By Romesh CaunpER Dott, C.1.E., 
of the Indian Civil Service. New and Revised Edition, 2 vols. large post 8vo, 
2ls. (Immediately, 








RECENT 


POETRY. 





GRISELDA: a Society Novel in Rhymed|IDYLS of LOVE and LIFE. By Edith 


Verse. Elzevir 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 5s, 


ASHTOREL and other POEMS. By Wil- 


L1aM EpwARD BroceBayk. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SCOTSMAN.—“Gracefully written picces that show fancy and a sense of what 
is beautifal.” 


HEROD, and other Poems. By Hamilton 


Drummond, Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Show consideratle spirit, and possess the merits of 
grace, lucidity, and precision,” 





C. Apams. Crown 8vo, 53. 


SCOTSMAN,—“ It is pleasant to have wholesome feelings about love and sor- 
row and the other topics of life put into such smooth and graceful language as 
is everywhere exemplified in these pages,” 


HANNIBAL and KATHARNA: a Drama in 


Five Acts. By Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Fire-Cooxson. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


The PASSING of the POET, and other 


Poems. By Ayuita. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d 
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